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Reach 136,000 Buyers 
of Office Equipment and 


Supplies — Without Waste 


‘aa without exception, Rotarians are in position to 


purchase, or direct the purchase, of office equipment and 






supplies. ‘They are business executives and professional men. 
More than 2,400 of them are dealers in, or distributors of, office 
appliances. In the aggregate, their purchases of this class of 
merchandise total many millions annually. 

You can reach them all— profitably, and without appreciable 
waste—through the pages of their own publication, THE 
ROTARIAN, 

And because they are business men of better-than-average in- 


come and buying power, they form an equally desirable market 










for whatever product you have to sell, whether it be leadpencils 
or aircraft. Let us give you specific figures relating to your own 


business. 
THE 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


211 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Illinois 


WELLS W. CONSTANTINE F. W. HENKEL 
Eastern Representative Vidwest Representative 
17 W. 16th Street 306 S. Wabash Avenue 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 


is available in THE ROTARIAN 
at surprisingly small extra cost 
—two-color inside pages or four- 
color-process inserts and covers. 
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Interna- 
tional 


HE Tenth International 

Sample Fair of Milan, 

which closed on April 28th, 
fittingly celebrated Italy’s great- 
est labor festival by mustering in 
this great market the energies 
and the products of twenty for- 
eign countries. 


The number of Italian exhib- 
and the space in square 
etres covered by the exhibits 
learly proves the success of this 
entre of energy which now rep- 
resents a force to be reckoned 
with in the great European mar- 
ket. 

The first Milan Fair was held 
in 1920 on the Bastions of 
Porta Venezia, its exhibits being 
housed in modest wooden build- 
ings that certainly did not impart 
an air of distinction to the event. 
This great Italian market has 
acted as a powerful spring upon 
all citizens, producers and manu- 
iacturers who wished gradually 
to free themselves from the bur- 
densome yoke of the foreign 
markets and has at the same time 
co-ordinated all the forces so 


itors 


Senator Piero Puricelli, President of the 


Milan Fair. Member of Rotary 
Club of Milan 


greatly unsettled and confused by 
the war. In 1920 the surface 
covered by the Exhibits was 15,- 
000 square metres with 977 Ital- 
ian and 265 foreign exhibitors. 

In the course of ten years the 
Sample Fair of Milan has become 
a permanent city enriched by 
buildings and pavilions of great 
architectural beauty and has in- 
creased tenfold the number of its 
exhibitors. At the tenth Fair just 
closed the surface covered by 
the exhibits had reached 79,487 
square metres with 3,061 Italian 
and 651 foreign exhibitors. 

His Majesty the King of Italy, 
the Princes of the House of Savoy, 
Ministers and personages in Ital- 
ian and European politics, indus- 
try and commerce have imparted 
a fitting solemnity to the event by 
their visits. A very flattering 
testimony—since it comes from a 
foreign Minister, H. E. Bonne- 
fous, who holds the portfolio of 


Fair At 
Milan 


the National Economy in France 
“IT am 





—hbears witness to all this: 
deeply touched by the cordial wel- 
come given me by the Milan Fair, 
the City of Milan and the Italian 
Government and I have visited 
this magnificent Italian 
festation with keen pleasure in 
every detail. The perfection of its 
organization in respect of order 
im- 


mani- 


and beauty has profoundly 
pressed me and I wish to offer 
my sincere congratulations to its 
organizers.” 

A recent thoughtful article in 
the “Journal de Geneve” classified 
the Milan Sample Fair as occu- 
pying second place with regard to 
the number of foreign exhibitors 
and to the volume of business 
done, the first being the century- 
old Leipsic Fair. 

Elated by the flattering results 
of the tenth Fair just 
and confident of making further 
progress another year we shall 


closed 


proceed with enthusiasm to the 
preparations for the 11th Exhi- 
bition for 1930. 

ING. GIUSEPPE CAMPERIO 
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Rotarians are 
Great Travelers 


ROBABLY no other single organization of men— 

reached by a single publication— pays for so many 

millions of miles of travel annually as the 136,000 
Rotarians; globe trotters, thousands of them, but ALL 
great travelers, for business or pleasure. 

Railroads, steamship and travel companies would do well 
to reach this great group of confirmed travelers, through the 
pages of their own publication—-THE ROTARIAN. We 
have some intensely interesting Rotarian travel statistics 
that we shall be happy to send you on request. 

And because Rotarians are great travelers (and can 
afford to travel) they are large buyers of merchandise: 
luggage, clothing—everything that the average business 
man buys—PLUS. 

There is no line of merchandise or service for which Ro- 
tarians are not better-than-average prospects—and THE 
ROTARIAN a better-than-average medium through which 


to reach them. 


Color is available at small extra cost—2-color inside 
pages and 4-color process covers and inserts. Write 


THE 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
211 W. Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Illinois 


WELLS W. CONSTANTINE F. W. HENKEL 
Eastern Representative Midwest Representative 
7 W. 16th Street 306 S. Wabash Avenue 

New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
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Just Among | 


Ourselves 











HIS month in “Our Open Forum” 
(page 41) we are printing a dozen 
letters from readers, including one 
non-Rotarian correspondent. 
particular letters are selected be- 
they discuss a rather wide variety 
otary subject matter: abolishing the 
ry motto, what shall become of the 
Rotarian? charity in business, the 
an “Safety First,” Rotary 
exemplified in Holland, British versus 
rican coldness, small-club attendance, 


é 


courtesy 


et It is manifestly impossible to print 
sent in 
Those 


_ 


letters received, even those 
fically for the “Open Forum.” 
d are selected on the basis of Rotar 


est, sincerity and clearness, and 
ity, the latter a most important con- 
eration where space is at a premium. 
* a” * 

Letters have begun to come in from 
rious places in reply to the editor’s in- 
last month in his “Anglo-Ameri- 
feature that he would like to find 
iiet retreat in which to spend his next 
Fourth.” A Rotarian correspondent, H. 
Ss. Abbott, from Redlands, California— 
e most beautiful town on the map’— 

st no time in writing: 
. All right, old man, we want to 
ll your hand and extend you the invita- 
tion. bring the wife and kiddies and come. 
We have the most wonderful little moun- 
fifteen miles from Redlands, 


q 


cabin, 


Mountain Home Canyon, way back 
arter of a mile from the road. You 
an sleep right out under the sky 


we spent in our little 
and never saw a person 
water- 


. this Fourth 
ountain cabin, 
or heard a sound outside of the 
falls and the birds all day long.” 
Now, we ask you, who could 
esist that kind of an invitation? 

* . * 

Next month we hope to resume two 
regular features that were crowded out 
this month because of lack of space in a 
6-page issue: The Boys Corner and the 
Women of Rotary.” If volume of corre- 
spondence is any criterion, both features 
ave considerable popularity around the 
Rotary circle. 


possibly 





E. B. Townsend—“A Story 
Fan Speaks His Mind.”’ 


Who's Who—In This Number 


& ALVIN T, RYAN, member of the fac- 
ulty of the State Teachers’ College, 
Kearney, Nebraska, is already known to 
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United States as a lecturer on European search in Jerusalem, where in co-or 
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pseudonym of a Rotarian who delves oc- president of the Rotary Club of n 
casionally into the philosophy of Rotary Anselmo, California. Leonard J. 
and who has been persuaded to air his Hines ji a Unitarian ministe i 
riow ; > . s ) the mag: i “4 . ] ] } 
views in the columns of th lagazine. fax, England, and a member of the 


the 


“ # a Florida, has trav r lely < w! 
gation from Great Britain and Ireland at ravelled wit ind 
Minneapolis Convention in 1928. extensively on many countries. He 
Edwin B. Townsend is pastor of just had a new volume “Underst 


the First Presbyterian Church of Marietta, 


Ohio. 


“Volvox” is 
is bent upon a crusade for 


a British Rotarian who ; : 
; Rotary club Clayton 8. 


more contro- 


Edward A. Wicher is pro- of New York City 


Cooper, 


~ member of the Rotar Club f Miar 
versy in Rotary. He was one of the dele- i 2 , : : 
y ‘ 


Spain,” published by the Stokes Company, 
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ing by Anton Schutz 


WHERE ART AND COMMERCE JOIN HANDS 


E tel 


TIEW looking north on Michigan Avenue, Chicago, showing double deck bascule bridge 

and Wrigley Building (left) and Tribune Tower (right). This is one of the many archi- 

tectural triumphs for which the birth-place of Rotary is noted, and which will thrill 

thousands of visitors to the Rotary convention next year who will be ‘‘seeing Chicago”’ for 
the first time. 
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Behind the 


[ is sometimes dangerous to be a realist. 
I Reaiism is the chief ingredient in cynicism; 
and cynicism has no logical sequence except 
pessimism and suicide. It is the realist who 
cries: “We have toiled all night and have taken 
nothing.” The idealist waves aside reality and an- 
swers: “Launch forth into the deep and let down 
your nets!”” Realism dabbles in detail. It is 
bound by the narrow confines of experience. 
Idealism seeks effects and ends. It is always 
breathlessly awaiting a miracle. 
The man most liable to develop the cynical 
spirit is the man behind the scenes in any organ- 
ization or institution. Of course some one must 


| arrange the scenery, prompt the actors, and 
criticize rehearsals. There must always be 


f demonstra- 


tions, and sponsors for new officials. Somebody 
must make things go. Somebody must be watch- 
ing for flaws if we are to have progress towards 
perfection. 

| Yet it is difficult to stand the strain. Out of 
the homes of our small towns and villages, the 
bone and sinew of our civilization came; but a 
misanthrope, fed up on the business of picking 
flaws, could make of any town a disheartening 
caricature. In spite of much truth in the picture 
those who have not stepped behind the scenes 
and looked for the faults are conscious of the 
splendor of Main Street. To use a bookkeeper’s 
phrase, there is still an enormous balance in 
black ink. 

It is the same with Rotary. We can list its 
faults with uproarious laughter—the back-slap- 
ping, the surface thinking, the fake friendships, 
the lumbering ladies’ nights, the conference arti- 
ficiality, the inferior leadership, the small-town 
politics. They are all there in far too many 
instances to let us sit at ease. 


1] 

1} . 

| builders of programs, creators o 
| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


But we are behind the scenes, seeing the play 
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Ncenes 


from the wings. We note that the trees in the 
background are made of painted cloth, that the 
stump in front is of papier mache, that the bridal 
cloth. 
are in danger of challenging the whole perform 
ance and denouncing it as sham. 


veil of the heroine is chees Therefore w 


The audience does not 
is seeking effect, 
we are idealists. 


Stuff and nonsense! 
demand a perfect setting. It 
not detail. We are not realists; 
And our drama is not one of properties but of 
soul stuff. It is bigger than the scenery; and the 
artificiality of the stage musi not cause us to 
You cannot measure life with 
estimate it the 

It contains ideas! 


lose our balance. 
a vyard-stick 
chemical formula. 


nor on basis olf 


Behind many a man-made institution is some- 
thing that defies the analysis of the critic. The 
flag of a nation is but an oblong piece of colored 
cloth; but back of it are millions of men and 
women who love their country and will die for 
it. The tenets of a creed are fair quarry for 
modern iconoclasts; but bigger than the ancient 
formulae are the wonderment, the worship, and 
the worth which its votaries have won. A Rotary 
movement is merely a phenomenon in mass 
psychology working on certain sorts of minds; 
but out of it has emerged an influence which has 
clutched the imagination of the world. 

Let us be sure that we do not look at Rotary 
or at any other organization from a stance so 
close to it that we see only the machinery. If 
we watch its motion more wisely we may discove! 
infinite power behind it. 

The words of Rudyard Kipling can be para- 
phrased as a battle-cry for any honest, forward- 
looking institution, organization, or movement: 


If England was what England seems 
And not the England of our dreams 
But only putty, brass and paint. 

How quick we'd chuck her 


but she ain't 
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Headquarters Active 


After the short summer recess fol- 
lowing the first meeting of the new In- 
ternational Board early in July, head- 
quarters became active again on Au- 
gust 22d when a meeting of the Exten- 
sion Committee was held. Immediately 
after, the “Looking Ahead” Committee, 
consisting of twenty or so representa- 
tive Rotarians, met at Onekama, Michi- 
gan, at which place Founder President 
Paul Harris has lately been recuperat- 
ing his health. On 13th, 
the Boys Work Committee will meet; on 
the 16th and 17th, the Community Ser- 
vice Committee, other committees dur- 
ing October or November. The second 
meeting of the Board is dated for the 
3rd November. Of committees operat- 
ing outside the United States, the Euro- 
pean Advisory Committee will hold its 
meeting at Frankfurt, Germany, on Sep- 
tember 14th and 15th. 


September 


Convention Keynote 


Writing in regard to the Chicago Con- 
vention for next year, Chairman Craw- 
ford McCullough strikes the keynote in 
a letter to the district governors: 

“This convention is being planned to 

serve all the purposes which a Rotary 

Convention has come to serve, at least 

as impressively as in the past, but I 

hope it will do more. For me it will 

have failed unless it measurably ac- 
complishes two things: 

First: attest the faith of Rotarians 
in the movement of which they 
are a part, reaffirm their al- 
legiance, quicken their ambi- 
tions, freshen their enthusi- 
asms and give them a yet more 
convincing vision of Rotary’s 
present and future potential. 

Second: lift the Rotary Movement to 
a position of greater prestige 
in the regard of governments 
and peoples the world over and 
in particular in those coun- 
tries and areas in which Ro- 
tary Clubs are now firmly 
established. 

“In my judgment, the Rotary Clubs 
of the world, through their composite 
union in Rotary International, already 
comprise an instrument of actual and 
high usefulness for the attainment of 
world peace.” The members of the com- 
mittee responsible for the arrangements 
in addition to Chairman McCullough 


\ A Rotary Review 
jize\ Of Events - 
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FLOYD L. BATEMAN 


President, Rotary Club of Chicago 
during year of the Quarter-Centenary 
convention 


are: A. E. Larkin, St. Louis Park, Min- 
nesota; Sir Charles A. Mander, Wolver- 
hampton, England; S. Wade Marr, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; C. Howard 
Witmer, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


A Chicago History 


A new history of Chicago has just 
been published by Harcourt, Brace, and 
Company, New York, and includes a 
description of the founding of Rotary. 
Great pride is taken by the authors, 
Henry Justin Smith and Lloyd Lewis, 
both of them Chicago newspaper men, 
in the fact that Rotary is “typically a 
Chicago achievement and not an in- 
spiration borrowed from some other 
city...” “Few Chicago ideas have 
spread further” is the way they express 
their tribute to Rotary. The history 
itself follows the growth of the city, 
its trouble and triumphs, from the earli- 
est days of old Fort Dearborn to the 
very days of 1929. 


International Service 
Activities 
Among international service activities 
to be noted are the following: Beau- 
mont, California, Rotary Club is spon- 
soring a movement to enlist the Rotary 
clubs of Mexico and the states of the 
Southwest in a concerted study of Mexi- 
can labor immigration and allied prob- 


The Rotary Club of Pomo: 
California, plans to exchange represen: 
ative speakers of the Republic of M 
ico and the United States with a view : 
promoting more friendly relations 
tween the adjoining countries. The P} 


blems. 


adelphia, Pennsylvania, Rotary (| 
had lately as guests at its luncheon a 
of the foreign consuls located in the city, 
who numbered twenty-one. The Phila 
delphia Club is also following the pra 
tice of having every month a differen: 
group of Rotarians entertain forei» 
students attending schools in their cit 
The members meet with the studen: 
dine and chat with them, and aft 
wards take them to their homes. A si 
ilar plan was adopted some time ag 
by the Rotary Club of Reading, Eng 
land. A federation of the various pa 
triotic societies located in Racine, Wis 
consin, is being organized by the Rotar: 
Club of that city. It is planned 
federate the different sokols, vereins, 
clubs, and other overseas societies fo 
the purpose of advancing international 
understanding. 


Language Difficulty at 
Convention 


The language difficulty at Rotary In- 
ternational conventions increases with 
the years. Next year at Chicago, there 
will probably be a record number of 
delegates from other than English 
speaking clubs. How are they to follow 
the addresses and take part in the dis- 
cussions? The following suggestions 
were lately made to the Board of Direc- 
tors by Director Roy Ronald: 

“1. That some method be devised to 
translate simultaneously what the 
speaker is saying and transmit it 
to the Rotarians in their own lan- 
guage by means of head phones, or 

2. That group assemblies be arranged 

in anterooms according to lan- 
guage and have someone trans- 
late simultaneously what the 
speaker is saying in a language 
they can understand.” 

Director Ronald believes that if some 
practical method can be found to over- 
come the language difficulty, Rotary con- 
ventions will be more helpful in advanc- 
ing the Sixth Object. Roy Ronald, who 
is chairman of the Publications Commit- 
tee, has lately been in correspondence 
with the district governors outside 
North America in regard to a proposal! 
for linking together the various national 
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tary magazines so as to get some 
of editorial thought on the Aims 
Objects of the movement. A pos- 

ie development of the plan is, at 

e time in the near future, a confer- 

of editors of Rotary publications 
which there is now one published in 
actically every country where Rotary 
ibs are established. A recent interest- 

r addition to the list of Rotary jour- 
ls is that of the new German-Aus- 
an district, Der Rotarier to be pub- 
hed at Munich. There are now in the 

w district 14 Rotary clubs. The gov- 
nor is Dr. Wilhelm Cuno of Hamburg, 

:t president of the Hamburg Rotary 
Club and a former German State Chan- 
or. Austria is represented in the 
ial world of Rotary in the person of 
Dr. Otto Bohler, first vice-president of 
Rotary International. Dr. Bohler has 
cently undergone an operation, but 
e are glad to hear he is now convales- 
nt and resuming his Rotary duties. 


‘The Rotarian’ asa 


Club Topic 


We are very glad to note that hun- 
eds of Rotary clubs are devoting oc- 
casional weekly meetings to the subject 
THE ROTARIAN. One program in- 
ludes a series of 18 questions in regard 
the features of the current issue. 
\lembers are requested at these meet- 
ngs to bring their copy of the magazine 
ith them to stimulate discussion. 


Overseas Assemblies 
and Visits 


The annual Pacific Conference of Ro- 
tary Clubs will be held this year at Syd- 





Photo: Walinger 


ROY RONALD 


Director of Rotary International 


ney, Australia, and will be presided ove} 
by District Governor Alfred C. C. 
Holtz. Rotarians who are likely to be 
in Australia at that time should notify 
Governor Holtz at 365 Elizabeth Street, 
Melbourne. The suggestion of the In- 
ternational Board for a regional confer- 
ence for 1930-31 of Rotary clubs in 
South America, at which a representa- 
tive of R. I. would be in attendance, has 
been referred to a conference of the 
South American districts. Rotarian 
John C. Innes, honorary treasurer of 
R. I. B. IL, will be travelling through 
East Africa next year and has been 
authorized by Rotary International to 
make preliminary surveys of cities in 


the countries throug which he will pass. 
John Innes represented Rotary Inter- 
national on a visit to the South African 
clubs in the winter of 1925-6. In regard 
to district assemblies, Past 
Ernesto J. Aguilar of the 
trict, of Mexico City, 
Rotarians and club executives: 


Governor 
Third Dis 
writes to remine 
“That 
the assembly is a meeting of an educa 
rather than an a 


tional character 


sembly for purposes of resolutions 


International Exchange 


of Youth 


At the International Convention for 
the Exchange of Youth held in Copen 
hagen recently, by invitation of the Ro 
tary club of that city, it was decided 
to ask Rotary clubs in Europe to form 
central committees to facilitate the e: 


} 


change of youth countries 


between 


Each country interested in the E; 


change of youth movement would be 


asked to establish a “central bureau,” 


where those interested could secure al! 
necessary information, arrange itin 
ecraries, and complete all arrangements 
for an exchange. As a further aid in 
developing the movement, contacts wil! 
be made with committees of the League 
of Nations, Chamber of Commerce and 
other large federations interested in th: 
exchange of youth between countries. 
At the autumn convention to be held 
in Geneva an attempt will be made to 
arrange a unified system of reduced 
rates for youth travelling under the ex 
change plan. As it is now, the rates in 
different countries vary greatly, and a 
uniform plan of rates will be of great 
help in stimulating interest in the mov: 


ment. 








Photo: Keystone View 





Sydney, New South Wales, Australia where the annual Pacific Rotary conference will be held March 18th to 20th, 1930 is built upon a 
peninsula jutting into one of the deepest, safest and most beautiful harbors of the world. 
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| A PORTRAIT of the late Marshal Foch at the foot of which is a silver wreath, | | 
|| +* both of which were presented to the Rotary club of Paris by the Rotary club | 
of Chicago as a token of the esteem in which the great soldier's memory is held 
by American Rotarians. By special favor the wreath was immediately taken into | | 
the crypt of the Invalides, where with other national heroes the Marshal is buried, 
and was placed before his vault by a special delegation of the Paris Rotary club. 
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Every institution that grows and increases in usefulness has 
deep within it some source of power that vitalizes the 


entire organization. 


In a church, it may be creed; in a 


political party, the platform. What is the controlling force 
of Rotary? Some say it is doctrine, some its method of or- 


ganization. 


In the article below, our contributor, who 


prefers to sign himself ““Y. O. Y.,’’ combines the two, but 
says the controlling force of Rotary is the idealism of its in- 


dividual members. 








What Is the Controlling Force 


GOR many years past and in 
many places I have listened to 
an argument on the subject of 
“What is the controlling force 

f Rotary?” The organization is seen 

» be advancing in numbers, to be 

preading to many new countries. Mem- 
bers are observed to be taking an in- 
creasing interest in the aims and objects 

Rotary. Outstanding men in busi- 
ness and profession are found taking an 
active part in many countries. Heads of 
tates, big businesses, churches, have 
words to say to Rotary conventions, con- 
erences, club meetings. Magazine writ- 
rs devote space to critical inquiries 
about Rotary. Two or three leading 
novelists have made the leading char- 
acter a so-called typical Rotarian. Suf- 
fice it to say that, is to indicate that the 
movement of Rotary is advancing. If it 
were declining, what has been sa‘d 
above could not be said. 

“What is the controlling force of 
Rotary?”—what makes it go? I search 
around for a parallel. History abounds 
with movements of obscure origin that 
have spread to every corner of the 
world. At first there was the man with 
the thought, the idea, the mystic revela- 
tion; then came the disciples, the initi- 
ates, the apostles; then the local church, 
lodge, group; the federation of groups; 
the high control, the pomp and circum- 
tance and power of authority. 

Truly can it be said of most world- 
movements, that they began with indi- 
viduals, and spread because of individ- 
ial enthusiasm; so may it be said that 
they can only hold together so long as 
there is individual faith and enthusiasm 
in the doctrine advanced. If the con- 
trol asserts its authority to an extent 
that offends the individual, there will be 
secession—as the history of all move- 
ments shows. Thus it comes about that 


of Rotary”? 
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the high control, in most world-move- 
ments, takes care to assure itself that 
what it is moved to do will command as- 
sent and loyal support. This it en- 
deavors to find out by testing opinion 
in conference, assembly, group, or by 
the way of publication. The days of 
absolutism have gone forever. Where 
we seem to have a revival of it, if you 
look closely you will see that the “dic- 
tator” holds his place only because the 
people for the time being feel in need 
of him. In time, he will yield his power 
to elected authority. Compare the map 
of Europe to-day with the map of fifteen 
years ago, and you will see what has 
happened to absolutism. 


What is Rotary? 


Now let us look into Rotary. Like 
1 N many another world-movement it 
had an obscure origin, and spread be- 
cause of the faith of the individual in his 
idea, the zeal of initiates to spread it 
over a wide area. The spread was far 
wider than was calculated, though by 
some it may have been dreamed. The 
idea of the classified business men’s 
fellowship appealed to every kind of 
community as something they could 
accommodate. Rotary clubs are row es- 
tablished in nearly every organised 
country of the world, and in the vast 
majority of cities and towns of certain 
of these countries. It is intelligently 
anticipated that within ten years there 
will be a Rotary club in every city of 
over 100,000 inhabitants in every 
country. 

What is the “controlling force,” we 
ask again? This wonderful grouping 
of leaders of business and profession of 
every race must have some force that 
keeps it together and carries it on. 
What is it? If you went into the small- 
est church of a given denomination and 


asked what was the doctrine or belief 


of the church, someone would hand you 
a pamphlet or a book; or would present 
you to the minister whose duty it would 
be to explain and to try and secure you 
as a convert. If you asked a Freema- 
son what were the tenets of Masonry, he 
would not tell you, because the doctrine 
is a secret one; but he would do all 
possible to have you introduced to a 
lodge so you might get to know for 
yourself. If you went to the meeting of 
a political party, somebody there would 
be prepared to answer your questions 
and remove your doubts, in the hope of 
getting you to belong to the party. The 
“controlling force” of church, order, or 
party, is the commonly accepted doc- 
trine, idea, or ideal, to expound which 
there are qualified persons and proper 


places. 

I am safe in saying that anybody can 
become, say, a Presbyterian, a Free- 
mason, or a Socialist, and that what 


keeps those bodies together is the uni- 
versal acceptability to certain types of 
mind of what they have to teach. 

If you went to a Rotary club as a 
visitor and asked “What is Rotary?”, i 
might be that the person asked could 
give you an exact definition; it might 
be that he could not. For Rotary is not 
only a body of doctrine, it 1s a peculiar 
method of organization. Not every man 
can explain the doctrine and the method 
of organization in one reconciling 
phrase. Some can define the doctrine, 
others can define the method of organi- 
zation. Few can define both and show 
where the one relates to the other. 

You may ask me whether I can, and 
expect I will do so before I proceed fur- 
ther. Well, I will try to this extent. Ro- 
tary is a movement of selected business 
and professional men each one repre- 
sentative of his calling who accept the 
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principle that service is the basis of all 
worthy enterprise and give it concrete 
expression in their working lives and 
meet regularly in every town and city 
for purpose of fellowship, mutual bet- 
terment, and cooperation in useful forms 
of service to the local community, the 
state, the nation, and the world. 

Note carefully that what I endeavor 
to describe is the Rotary movement. If 
the inquirer asked whether he could be- 
come a member, I could only advise him 
to send in a request for information to 
On receipt of this 
found that 


the club secretary. 
it might or might not be 
the inquirer 
might not 

“classification”; he 
one already filled; he might reside 
outside the area of an organized 
Rotary club, or prospective club. 
this 


give 


was eligible. He 


have a_ recognised 


might have 


It might be impossible for 


man, however desirous to 
expression in his working life to 
the ideal of service, to become a 
Rotarian. 

It may be said that what holds 
Rotarians together is a universally 
acceptable doctrine and code of 
practice: but it must be added that 
the rules of the order preclude 
acceptance save only by a selected 
few. Is that something for which 
Rotary may be justly criticized? 

Let it be faced frankly that 
there are many who say the ideals of 
Rotary are admirable, but that its ex- 
clusive membership limits the usefulness 
of the movement to make those ideals 
effective in the world of to-day; there is 
no assurance that the member selected is 
even the person most fitted to give ex- 
pression to those that the 
actual meeting is in any way whatever 
one of real fellowship, for mutual bet- 
terment, or codperation in service. It 
may be said, and is said, that a Rotary 
club is a civic luncheon club, held to- 
gether by the privileges it accords and 
by the entertainment it is able to pro- 
vide: that a fair percentage of the 
members either do not know, or do not 
care, what are the “ideals” of the move- 
ment, do not even read the publications 
in which those ideals are expounded. 


Of the clubs as corporate 
those who have followed the resolutions 
offered from time to time at conven- 
tions and conferences'may be justified 
in doubting where the movement would 
have gone if the “controlling force” 
were from the circumference. In early 
days, whatever may now be the case, 
the most surprising divergence was 
shown as to what Rotary as a 
whole could or should attempt to do. 
It may even be doubted whether exten- 
sion would have been undertaken on 
anything like a comprehensive scale. 


ideals; or 


bodies, 


For the individual average member 
of a local Rotary club has no personal 
interest in the advancement of Rotary 


clubs elsewhere. If he travels, and 
wants business introductions, he may 
very well be glad to hear that there is 
an available source of information in 
such and such a place. He may even 
offer his service in getting a club es- 
tablished in that place, for his own and 
for the use of others like himself. Who, 
however, in the local club would want to 
see clubs formed in far-distant centers 
unless he saw some abstract advantage 
therein; and who would see abstract 
advantage in Rotary extension unless 
the nature of the advantage were 
pointed out to him? And who has 
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“The controlling force of Rotary has been 
from the first, is today, and will be to- 
morrow, the idealism that lies in individuals 
everywhere; men who want to spread abroad 
a thing in which they believe and are ready 
to sacrifice time, money, work, thought, and 
speech to urge the advantages of Rotary in 


itself to men of different races.” 


wAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAATS 


pointed it out in Rotary but those re- 
sponsible for the foundation and carry- 
ing on of the movement since early days, 
those who believe in Rotary? I have no 
hesitation in making this statement: 
That the controlling force of Rotary 
has been from the first, is to-day, and 
will be to-morrow, the idealism that lies 
in individuals everywhere; men who 
have tested out the Rotary method of 
vetting men together in thought and 
work and found it good; men who want 
to spread far abroad a thing in which 
they believe, are ready to make sacrifice 
of time, money, work, thought, speech, 
to urge the advantages of Rotary in it- 
self to men of different races. 


The Sixth Object 


rT HESE men, from all parts of the 
| eeerry are brought into active Ro- 
tary life by the central organization. By 
the system of the elected board, district 
governors, assemblies, international 
committees, opportunities are given for 
those desirous to serve to come forward. 
Once they have served, the appetite for 
service very rarely lessens; generally it 
comes with eating. There has developed 
a body of men who are living Rotary, 
thinking Rotary, talking Rotary, writ- 
ing Rotary, working Rotary; these men 
together are the driving force. What 
they distil flows through every channel, 
outward from the center. 


When I am told that the controlling 
force of Rotary flows from the club in- 
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ward, I confess myself sceptical. Ma, 
and many a club has in its ranks 
who Lelieve in Rotary. Such men 
not long lack for opportunity to p 
their faith by works. In time, they 
reach the center, and do their shar 
the distribution outward of the prec 
fluid. But the clubs are not the cont 
ling force. 

As an aggregation of Rotary ¢! 
the Rotary movement presents t 
world a suggestion of organized po: 
widely distributed. The force to di) 
useful activities comes, however, f 
the central authority. 

A word on the “Sixth Objec: 
of Rotary. Many think that 
you carry through the Six: 
Object you need not worry ab 
the others. A world fellows! 
of business and professional n 
united in the ideal of sery 
Truly, that would be a power: 
factor in the creation of pea 
Many who believe this think tha 
by the grouping of Rotary clu 
in national areas, and the ass 
ciation of areas in an “inte 


national,” you can rest secu: 
that the force of Rotary 
really effective. Others looking 


back on history do not see mu 
hope for the world in attempts ¢ 
bring about world peace on 
basis of nationalism. The wor! 
needs to discover a new technique, the 
say, and friendly diplomatic dealinz: 
man to man, stripped of cold formalit 
may give us a start along the new roa: 
They believe that the true peace w 
come by understanding—understandinz 
not so much of nations by nations bu: 
of men by men. Such who hold th 
latter belief would have Rotary turn a 
blind eye to national frontiers, leavinz 
that for the political. peacemakers a' 
Geneva, Washington, or elsewhere; the 
would have Rotary see none of thes 
political divisions, but only the spiritua 
unities. 

Yes, to administer Rotary clubs, there 
must be districts, and districts ma: 
have national boundaries. The Rotarians 
of a given country need to be got to- 
gether with fellows who share thei 
language, social habits and customs, 
loyalties. When such a group gets 
together for work and play, they learn 
to know each other better, and knowing 
each other, are better prepared to under- 
stand the business and professional men 
of other lands. Understanding, like so 
many other things, begins at home. 
Rotary stands for the contiguous group- 
ing of units, and in grouping them ma} 
have to follow the convenient geograph- 
ical lines. But the message of Rotary }s 
one that knows no nationalism and in 
whatever may be done to give expression 
to it, though many different languages 
must be used, let it be the same message 
everywhere. 
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Rotary in Jerusalem 


Finds a welcome amongst varied religious and racial elements 


By 

4 

OTARY is now firmly estab- 
lished in Jerusalem, adding 
another country to Rotary’s 
crown, and another famous 


vorld city in which this very modern 
ment finds a sympathetic home. 
What a city this is! What meinories 
crowding through its narrow 
ets! From three sides at icast, the 
the south, and the west, it still 
inds upon the same craggy ground 
ch has rendered it strong again 
assaults of many an enemy in the 
turies which are gone. It is the city 
ch held out against the army of 


shua and the Hebrew people for 
indreds of years after they had pos- 
sed themselves of the surrounding 
intry, at length to become the capital 
King David. It is the city of the 
ple of Solomon, the scene of the 


hhecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah. I 
the place where Hezekiah constructed 
tunnel, where Nehemiah made his 
rht ride around the walls, and where 
las Macecabaeus successfully defied 
of the 
Syrian empire. It 
the city where 
is was arrested, 
ed, crucified, and 
where he 
the 


the power 


ll ied, 


se from 


dead, and from the 
pes of whose 
Mount Olivet 


the Kedron 
valley He ascended 
into glory. It is the 
in which Con- 
and his 
mother Helena 
erected the Church 
of the Holy Sepul- 
the city of 
and his 
osque, of Godfrey 
and Baldwin, of 
Saladin and Sulei- 
ian the Magnifi- 
ent. It is a sacred city in three 
ligions, the Jewish, the Christian, 
and the Moslem. It is a meeting- 
place of all religions, languages, 
and races. 
Traditionally the city contains 
‘our quarters, the Moslem, the Ar- 
enian, the Jewish, and the Chris- 
tian Arab. But today everything 
s changing, and there are as many 
Jewish shops in Christian Street as 
there are Christian. It is said that 
the majority of the entire popula- 


across 


citv 


stantine 


chre; 


Omar 
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There are fine new 
Jewish suburbs reaching out in several 
the old walls. The 


building of the Hebrew 


tion is now Jewish. 
directions outside 
splendid new 
University is nearing completion on 
Mount Scopus, close to the place where 
once Titus launched his legions against 
the north walls of the city. It is the aim 
of the promoters cf this university to 
make it the 
study for the Jewish race 


great center of graduate 
throughout 
the world. 

Everywhere one sees the contrast of 
the old and the new. Automobiles and 
camels pass one another in the streets 
and on the fine highways of the lard. 
And most of the passenzers in the auto- 
mobiles are not tourists from the west- 
nations, but the land, 
with long flowing kaffiyeh, or tarboush. 
The sheik of the desert 
And 


ern natives of 


learned to 


¢ 


Caravans Ol 


has 


cnjoy his motor-car. 


motor-cars come rolling into the city 
from distant Bagdad. There is an eco- 


nomic side to all of this which has an 


important bearing upon the whole of 
the life of the 
people, for the 


horses and camels 


were bred upon the 
land, and the cars 


are imported from 


America and other 
countries, so that 
money which for- 


merly was spent in 
the 
day 
This, 
more than offset by 
the money which 


to- 


country is 
sent abroad. 


however, is 


The Dome of the Rock and Temple Area taken from Tower of Antonio. In Oval 


the tourists leave behind the St 
nightfall, there are hundred é 
arivetr I 1 tne ires ne 
\ lle ) Ss! ere ne 
within the ancient walls. 

Over this mixture of old and new is 


indatory government, with 


the British m: 


a tremendously competent staff of men, 


mostly young, who are handling their 
complex problems, as it seems to the 
onlooker, with strength and fairness 
So it is that Jerusalem, rich in 
tradition and colorful in history, comes 
to have a new significance for Rota 
ians, for Rotary sas at last taken root 
here and fin 1 soil nourishing to 
Rotary growth. On the roster of men 
bership one finds leaders in | n 
and profession amongst the names. The 
attorney-general for Palestine, for ex 
ample, a world-renowned archeologist 
and so on. I could name many more 
just as outstanding—men who are wel 
known not only in Palestine but 
throughout Europe and Asia—men who 
are playing a prominent part in the 
business and political arenas of the 


East—men whose word will mean much 
to the future spread of Rotary in this 
part of the world. 

Also Rotary here represents all the 
impertant elements in the life of the 
community, its several religions, Chi 
tian, Jew, and Moslem, and its several 


racial elements. It is a great thing that 


once a week such a group of men should 


it down to luncheon together, and 
hould plan together for an interna- 
tional friendship. With their visitors 
they come near to representing a c 


4 17 l 4 . 
section of all humanity. 





Edward Arthur Wicher, one of the organizers of the Rotary club of Jerusalem and a 
charter member of the Rotary c!ub of San Anselmo, California. 
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In Europe, the frontiers &re not borders. They are barriers. They do not distinguish one country from 


another, merely: they separate countries.” 


A United States of Europe 


World interest aroused in M. Briand ’s revival of an old question 


throughout the 
fail to be a 
that a 


so eminent as 


O Rotarians 
world it cannot 
matter of 
statesman 
Aristide Briand should 
himself openly and without reserve to be 
an advocate of what, in a descriptive 
phrase, has been called “the United 
States of Europe.”’ The proposal so sug- 
gested embodies the very quintessence of 
those generous international humanities 
of which the word Rotary has become a 


interest 


have declared 


recognized symbol. 

It is true enough that this is not by 
any means the first mention of these 
“United States of Europe.” For gen- 
erations there have been forward-look- 
ing men and women who have hoped 
that something of this kind would be 
brought about. In his day, the great 
editor and idealist, William T. Stead, 
who went to his death on the Titanic, 
wrote volumes on this familiar text, and 
he was but one among many eager and 
persistent apostles of goodwill. At in- 


numerable conferences, the altruists 


have pleaded for a reconciliation of 
European animosities, and I am not 
ene who thinks that they pleaded in 


By P.W. WILSON 


vain. If there is to be reaping there 
must first be sowing, and it is to these 
sowers of a good seed that we owe the 
possibility of a prospective harvest. But 
it has to be said, none the less, that the 
talk, though abundant, has ended hither- 
to in mere talk. Indeed, it has been 
followed by worse than talk. War, said 
General Sherman, is Hell, and Hell we 
are told is “paved with good intentions.” 
So has it been. 


The Continent: The Unit of 
Mankind 


F, then, the intervention of Aristide 

Briand is important, the reason is 
that he is more than a private individual, 
spreading excellent ideas. He is more 
than the greatest of living orators. He 
is the man who, for the twelfth time, has 
been called upon to form a government 
in France, and no man has ever had a 
more evident right to speak for France 
than he. It is in his official capacity, 
therefore, and as the representative of 
a great nation that he proposes to lay 
before the League of Nations his plan 
for consolidating Europe. This is not 
mere talk; it is initiative. 


It is just because Aristide Briand is 
the embodiment of modern France that 
his attitude is so significant. For 
ever a country were self-contained 
her nationalism, it is France. The ve. 
word patriotism is French in origin. The 
largest army in the world and the best 
equipped is the French army. The 
longest memory of past wars is the 
French memory. The frontier, most f1 
quently invaded by the aggressor, hithe: 
and thither, has been the French 
Frontier. Yet even in France, with two 
thousand years of bitter experience 
hammered into her recollections, the 
has come a changed point of view. The 
people are realising that, as Edit! 
Cavell expressed it, “patriotism is not 
enough.” Force by itself is no security. 
For there will always be force on t 
other side. It is only when friendsh 
flows freely across the frontier that the 
frontier is safe. 

We live in a period of organizatio: 
Small industries are consolidated int 
large industries. Short railroads are 
linked and so become great federal sys- 
tems. This is the process that is being 
applied to nations. The unit of man- 
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is no longer the country but the 
tinent. 
irvey the hemispheres and note the 
th of this. What is China, with 
e hundred millions of people, except 
ntinent? What is she today strug- 
» to maintain unless it be her con- 
ntal solidarity? What is Russia, 
h her illimitable territory and one 
dred and fifty millions of people, 
nt a continent? Anglo-Africa is 
dly assuming, as Australia has as- 
ed, a similar unity. 
The most challenging of all these 
ntinental communities are to be found 
the New World. In Latin America, 
re is maintained what has come to 
regarded as a permanent peace. In 
rth America, the United States, with 
rapidly increasing population that 
eady has reached, say one hundred 
twenty millions, has achieved an 
nomic and cultural influence, the ef- 
ts of which are felt by all mankind. 
rhe simple, yet inescapable question 
hat Europe has to face is thus whether, 
ganized in countries, she can main- 
tain her position in a world, organized 
s continents? It is a question that is 
eginning to answer itself. 


The Uneven Balance of Trade 


ITHERTO, it has been in terms of 
| peace and war that this problem 
has been discussed. But Europeans are 
eginning to realize that it involves 
mething more important to their hap- 
piness, even than peace. What about 
rosperity? Is not that also involved? 
Why is it that nine out of ten automo- 
es are made in the United States and 
that, in the hotels of London, there are 
nly four thousand rooms with baths? 
Europe used to be far richer than 
\merica. Why is she now, man for 
nan, far poorer? The reason must be 
that there is something seriously amiss 
with her economic structure. 

What is the essential difference be- 
tween Europe and the United States? 
It is not racial. It is not religious. It 
s not political. In all these respects, 
the American is a transplanted Euro- 
ean and the European is a potential 
\merican. The difference lies wholly 
n organization. There are united 
states in America, there are divided 
tates in Europe, and this is the dis- 
tinction which Aristide Briand is de- 
termined to obliterate. 

It is only when we set out the coun- 

ies of Europe in their order we realize 

urgency of the issue. 

Here is a list of the separate fiscal 


inits: 


Population under a Million: 


yO ere re 832,000 
NOES 6 6 ok Saiki Sai 00 5,000 
Luxembourg. ............ 261,000 
Se 95,000 
ee 12,000 


ae , ; 
Turkey in Europe. 
Between One and Two Millions: 
a ae ae 1,110,000 
ee ....- 1,503,193 
Between Two and Three Millions: 
Norway . 2,392,000 
Lithuania . . 2,293,000 
Between Three and Four Millions: 


3,880,000 


224,000 
. . 880,000 


Switzerland . 


Denmark 3,268,000 
Finland . 


AT, fuveen Four and Fi M llions: 


53,336,000 


a 1,958,400 
No ee ne 1,536,375 


B fween Five and Ten M llio Bey 


SN He ood oho wes 6,526,000 
EINE Woe rN as wines Beh ave 5,987,000 
ic ere 7,980,000 
Co rere 6,033,000 


3elgium . 7,465,000 


Netherlands. ........... 7,086,913 
Between Ten and Twenty Millions: 

Czechoslovakia . ....... 13,611,000 

be) 12,017,000 


Rumania..... 7,393,000 


Petween Twenty and Thirty Millions: 


Po ah ete shes 21,347,000 

eer 27,192,000 
Above Thirty Millions: 

Great Britain « ...<csce. 43,000,000 


RPM 2s. 2's &b0u-w a') w . . 39,000,000 
. 60,000,009 


. .39,000,000 


Germany . 
ROMER ss: 8 oe. adn 

As a 
nent, the Europe 
of the twentieth 
century, with its 
assumed science 
and its assumed 
deliverance from 
superstition, 
thus. consists, 
none the less, of 
about thirty-five 
separate eco- 
nomic entities, 
several of them 
nomore populous 
than Rhode Is- 
land and _ two- 
thirds of them 
no more populous 
than New York 
State. That is 
the anomaly and 
the anachronism 
that has to be 
explained 
corrected. If the 
forty-eight 
states of the Union can form themselves 
into one fiscal unit why cannot the 
thirty-five countries of Europe achieve 
a similar result? 

To some extent, Europe has organ- 
ized herself. Britain is the result of a 
consolidated heptarchy and of unions 
with Scotland and Wales. Spain has 
united Castille and Aragon. During the 
nineteenth century, Italy consolidated 


conti- 





“Europe, like America, could distribute her raw 


and materials, manufacture 
market them to the best advantage 


numerous sovereignties into one vigo- 
} 
I 


rous nation. So did Germany. 

But every attempt, hitherto, to organ- 
ize Europe as a whole, has failed. The 
Roman Empire attempted the task but 
broke down. Charlemagne tried to re- 
construct that Empire, but at his death, 
his dominions broke asundet In the 
fifteenth century, Spain and Austria 
managed to rule much of Europe, but, 


again, the sovereignty, being personal 





and autocratic, crumbled. Napoleon s« 





out boldly to amalgamate Europe by 
conquest. He ended |} n St 
Helena. He was followed by monarchs 
who formed a Holy Alliance: he aim 
of which was to make Europe safe for 
royalty That idea also fa 


Lhe i uropean Pate hu ork 


NDEED, it is not Europe as a whole, 
I merely, that insists on disintegration. 
Individual states have indulged in this 
luxury. Norway has split from Sweden; 
Belgium from Holland; and the was 
“Balkanized”’ the Austria-Hungary 
monarchy. With Finland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Esthonia carved out of 
Russia, Europe is today more of a 
patchwork than she has been at any 
time for half a century. Not only na- 
tions but cities within these nations, 
cherish their identity with an astonish 
ing persistence. Danzig must be a free 
port, and over Fiume, it seemed as if 
the Adriatic 
would boil like 
Vesuvius. The 
local instinct is 
developed to an 
intensity of 
which the Amer- 
ican mind, itself, 
finds it not easy 
to realize. 

Here and 
there, we § find 
attempts to piece 
together the 
fragments. By 
royal marriages, 
the Scandina- 
vian countries 


have been 
brought closer 
together than 


formerly. Queen 
Marie of Ru- 
mania has tried, 
her commodities, and by similar 
means, to achieve 
a measure of 
unity in the Balkans. Also, Benes of 
Czechoslovakia has developed a Little 
Entente consisting of his own country 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. But up to the 
present it has to be confessed frankly 
that even these local unities have been 
little more effective than the repeated 
attempts of the United States to pro- 
mote a federation of the Central Amer- 
ican States. The danger of the position 
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is that close neighbors who cannot be 
friends, find it hard not to be enemies. 
A Europe, if disunited, will seek some 
other solution for her difficulties and we 
know from experience what that solu- 
tion will be. A country that is not 
allowed to be friends with all other 
countries, will seek to be friends with a 


few of them. This will mean that it 
will be something less than friendly 
with the rest. So there will develop 


once more that grouping of nations in 
Europe in opposite camps which we call 
the balance of power, and the balance of 
power has always led to war. It is 
against this that Aristide 
Briand is setting his face. At all costs, 
he is determined to what the 
late Lord Salisbury called, “a concert 


tendency 

achieve 

of Europe.” 

Frontiers That Separate Countries 
E have only to look at the facts, 
reported in the press, in order to 


see what is the inner meaning of it all. 
Germany with sixty million people, has 


made a marvellous recovery. A factor 
in that recovery has been the financial 
support of the United States. The 


population of France is less than forty 
million. It is no greater today than the 
rapidly increasing population of Italy. 
If Europeans are still to be divided into 
friends and if there is to be no 
such thing as a citizenship in Europe, 
manifest that, with 
vast imponderable to the east, equilib- 


foes, 


it is Russia as a 
rium can never be a certainty. 

It is beginning to be seen that the 
disarming of Germany, so far from 
weakening her influence, has made that 
influence stronger than ever. It has 
lifted a load off her shoulders and set 
her people free for other than military 


enterprises. One typical result is that 


she has built the finest of ocean liners 
and the largest of passenger planes. A 
conscript country, trying to compete 
with Germany, is like an athlete trying, 
with a knapsack on his back, to improve 
on the record of a Nurmi. 

With these ideas in his mind, Aris- 
tide Briand has discovered a new or at 
least a seldom-trodden path to the peace 
and the prosperity of Europe as a con- 
tinent. To reduce armies and navies 
by agreement is all to the good. But 
evidently it is a matter of some tech- 
nical difficulty. Why should not Eu- 
rope, therefore, think a little less of 
defending her internal frontiers and a 
little more of lowering them or getting 
rid of them altogether? Automatically, 
the reason for armaments would tend 
to disappear. 

What is a frontier? It is a line ona 
map that divides sovereign authorities. 
It is a very important line. But, for 
all that, it ought not to be put to an im- 
proper use. There is a real frontier 
between the United States and Canada. 
That is true. But along that frontier 
there are no fortifications. There is 
also a frontier between Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. But, along that fron- 
tier, there are neither fortifications nor 
custom houses. In Europe, the fron- 
tiers are not borders. They are barriers. 
They do not distinguish one country 
from another, merely: they separate 
countries. The map of France is not a 
plan of the continent. It is a mutilation 
of the continent, and the various coun- 
tries are trying to play the good old 
game of life on a tennis court in which 
the white lines that differentiate 
friends, like the net that differentiates 
opponents, are raised, all of them, to 
one high level that makes the business 


impossible. 
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If there were the same commercia| 
facilities within the United States of 
Europe that were secured by federation 
within the United States of America, jt 
would mean that Europe, like Amerjca 
could distribute her raw materials. 
manufacture her commodities, and mayr- 
ket them to the best advantage. In ji; 
dustry and finance, the two hemispheres 
would be restored to what admirals ¢a]] 
“a parity,” and such parity is, afte: 
all, the central principle declared in th, 
great Magna Carta of America, signed 
in 1776. Prosperity in the old world 
means greater prosperity still for the 
new world; and not only that. Such a 
general and diffused prosperity is the 
only effective antidote to those jeal- 
ousies and bickerings which must arise 
when one family of peoples is marked) 
more fortunate than others. 


Credit an Important Factor 


T must be borne in mind that, amid 

the diversities of tariffs and the rival- 
ries of diplomacy, there is one element, 
impalpable as the air we breathe and 
as universal, which is always operating 
on the situation. That element is credit. 
Europe is discovering that her financial 
problem is one and indivisible. She is 
discussing the establishment of a bank, 
with a continental range of operations 
which might well develop into a kind 
Federal Reserve System. This inte 
minable discussion of debts and repara 
tions has thus resulted in a more com 
prehensive view of what investment and 
exchange should mean. That we ma 
see a simplication of European curren- 
cies, is possible. In any event, there i 
a progressive return to stability. 

In the consolidation of Europe, there 
should be one long overdue return t 

(Concluded on page 50) 


“It is only when friendship flows freely across the frontier that the frontier is safe.” 
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Rotary Personalities 











Don Marcial Martinez de Ferrari, author, 
statesman, president of Chilean Commis- 
sion for Study of Unfortunates, vice- 
president of Scientific Society of Chile. 
has held many public pests, pertfolios as 
minister to Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Switzerland; also Chilean minister of jus- 
tice and public instruction. He is presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Santiago. 





Alfred C. C. Holtz, of Melbourne, gover- 
nor of the Sixty-fifth District (Aus- 
iralia) is general manager of The Argus 
and The Australasian, published at Mel- 
bourne, also chairman of the Austra- 
lian Newspaper Conference. He _ repre- 
sented the newspapers of Australia at 
the first conference of press experts in 
Geneva in 1927. 




















Below: Dr. William Schroeder, Ir., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is head of the Department of Hospi- 
tals, of New York City, newly created munie- 
ipal office. Chief surgeon of Harber 
Hospital, Brooklyn, Dr. Schroeder now has 
charge of New York City’s twenty-six hospi- 
tals. Mayor Walker paid tribute to Dr. 
Schroeder as “a great surgeon, a great 
executive, a great soldier.” 





Fred E. Robson, of London, world-trade 
expert, is in Canada on a trade-investi- 
gation mission. In the past four years, 
Rotarian Robson has travelled 58,000 
miles in investigating trade conditions 




















throughout the world. He is a past 
president of the Big Brother movement 
in England and has held similar posts 
with other organizations including Cen- 
tral Neighborhood House, London. 
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James F. McCue, president of the Ro- 
tary Club of Belfast Ireland, gained 
wide reputation throughout his country 
as a result of his public spirit and fear 
lessness manifested in his participation 
in the Belfast Housing Inquiry, a case 
unparalleled in the annals of Irish 
municipal invest'gation Belfast citi- 
zens tendered him «a complimentary 


luncheon 





Axel Solitander, president of the Rotary 
Club of Helsinki-Helsingsfors, Finland, 
is head of th: Central Assoc ation of 
Finnish Woodworking Industries. He 
was consul-general in New York City 
(1919) was one of the delegates 
whe negotiated the commercial treaties 
for Finland with Great Britain in 1923 
and with Germany in 1926. 
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Is Community Service Worth-While? 


What about organization jealousy, ill-will, and duplication of effort? 


16 
S much that is worth-while ever 
accomplished by the community 
activities undertaken by service 
clubs? This is a question often dis 
cussed by Rotarians, and is one which 


I have answered with an emphatic “no” 
If something has re- 


for many years 
cently happened to compel me to change 
my opinion I have not forgotten the rea 
nn for answering the question in the 
negative for so.many years. 

I was often in the minority in main 


Wi 


taining that much that passed for com 


inity service was useless effort and a 
iste of time and money. But I had 


lid facts and concrete experiences be 
hind my belief, and there are many 
Rotarians who feel about community} 
ce as I formerly did. It is for then 


that I am relating the incidents that led 


to my change of heart. I am not ou 
persuade or convince. I am going to let 
the facts speak for themselves, and eacl 
can draw his own conclusions from the 
evidence that brought about my regen 
eration in Rotary. 

Every city has its share of civic 
rroups out to do “goood.” These clubs 


earnestly endeavor to map out programs 
that will cover the outstanding needs of 
the community. By processes in no way 
miraculous two or more of these clubs 
would arrive at identical programs, and 
we would have duplication of effort, 
which is one of the barbs launched by 


By ROTARY OBSERVER 


critics at the target of community serv- 
ice. When one or the other of these 
clubs felt some rights of priority in the 
scheme, jealousies were aroused and ill 
will created. It often happened the 
clubs would then drop the program 
simultaneously. Club members lost all 
interest in the subject, because of the 
disagreeable incidents connected with it, 
and the net result was nothing accom- 
plished, and a great deal of bad feeling 
engendered. 

But duplication of effort was only one 
of the several criticisms I had made 
against community service. Another 
fault with equally bad influence was the 
tendency of clubs to take up with more 
than passing enthusiasm an activity 
that bore the ear marks of a popular 


movement. It is only natural 
human to be mistaken, or to misjudg 
a situation. Such errors are likel 
every walk of life, but I contended t!} 
service clubs were out of their sph 
in backing popular movements. W) 
happened when some movement 
misjudged by a club? Often a resolut 
had been adopted approving the und 
taking. This resolution, passed in g 
faith, would inevitably prove a boo 
erang, to the surprise of every mem 
of the club. Opposition would cong: 
against what had seemed a _ popu 
enterprise, and instead of the club rea 
ing credit and encomiums for its res 
tion, the harvest would turn out 
gall and wormwood. 

Most clubs are well acquainted 

















One of the entrances 
to Rotary Park, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., 
started by the Rotary 
Club at an initial cost 
of $60,000 and deeded 
to the city in 1926, un- 
der agreement that 
project would be com- 
pleted in five years. 


A swimming-pool, ten- 
nis courts, running 
track, picnic grounds, 
and otherfeatures 
make Rotary Park an 
ideal recreational cen- 
ter, an outstanding ex- 
ample of Rotary com- 
munity service. 
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evils of passing resolutions. 
s only left to new clubs, 
sus to prove their mettle, 
<perience the whack of a 
lution turning as a boom- 
to strike in a 
direction in 


y quarter 
site to the 
h the shot for civic im- 
ement fired. How 

organizations are there, 
nder, that have not felt the 


was 


rseless sting of such a re- 


t 


lany Rotarians have noticed 


at club undertakings an- 
inced as successfully com- 


ted had to be again repeated 
er certain intervals of time. 
hen a campaign has to be 
eated, or the condition sup- 
ed to have been remedied or 
its former 


} 


anyed 
it shows the superficial 
clubs in com- 


reverts to 


done by 
service. Of course, 
hen a swimming-pool once 
has been properly built, it isn’t 
ely that the need will arise 
ain for that job to be re- 
eated. It is in the regulation 
community affairs, civic habits or 
int of view that -the community- 
ervice work often succeeds only in 
cratching the surface. The club fails 
to get down to fundamentals in remov- 
ing causes of civic distress. Have you 
ever noticed hew quickly the streets 
become littered again after a “clean-up” 
campaign. How soon after a rural ur- 
ban meeting do the old wounds fester? 
A few hurrahs, a pat on the back, and a 
free barbecue sandwich have never 
plumbed the depths of distrust and sus- 
picion. All too often, when called upon 
to deal with a local problem, service 
have apparently been entirely 
satisfied with making a little outward 
now. 


clubs 


Again, I always felt that clubs had a 
weakness for taking up activities better 
left to other organizations. Isn’t it 
true, I often asked, that if a Rotary 
club had no student loan fund those 
students needing funds would get them 
elsewhere? If so, isn’t such a service 
unnecessary on the part of a Rotary 
club? I firmly believed so. There was 
one club that checked up on students 
making requests for loans which wer? 
refused, and all but one student had 
secured loans under favorable condi- 
tions elsewhere. This club then decided 
that student loans were an unnecessary 
Rotarians can also tell of in- 
stances of clubs failing in their civic 
enterprises for one reason or another. 
At bottom these failures occurred 
through misdirected effort, lack of 
funds, or sponsoring an unnecessary 
community service. In the case of some 
of the abandoned boys’ camps, the serv- 
ice was not properly sold to the boys, 


service. 


The 


> 


i 





Rotary Club of Cienfuegos, Cuba, sponsored a huge community celebration to 
acquaint citizens with their civic responsibility and especially to demonstrate the 


for additional and better highways. 


1 


the boys had other 
or summer Thus the clubs 
had to abandon these camps after spend- 


perhaps, or camps 


activities. 


ing good-sized sums on them. Abandoned 
schemes, of whatever nature, are frag- 
ments of club dreams that never passed 
successfully into the world of reality. 
They haunt and disturb the club mem- 
bers as ghosts of cold enthusiasm, but 
failure always brings a certain amount 
of discredit, that, unhappily, is quite 
real. With their spirits dampened by 
failure the members find it difficult to 
support some project that would remove 
the blot from their escutcheon. I have 
often pointed to these broken dreams as 
practical examples of the perils of com- 
munity service. 


I Discard My Prejudices 


S° it was no wonder to me that many 
members of service clubs had de- 
veloped a vast doubt regarding the ef- 
ficacy of community service sponsored 
by clubs of business men. It would seem 
that a group of business men applying 
business principles could succeed in do- 
ing a first-class job on some community 
project, but in reality the results were 
often disappointing. It was with this at- 
titude that I journeyed to the Dallas 
convention to represent my club and sat 
in at the community-service meetings. If 
I admit to receiving many surprises at 
these sessions it is only because I in- 
tend to relate my experiences frankly. 
As a business man from an average 
community I was as well equipped in 
Rotary education as any member. But 
I went to Dallas with a different set of 
experiences, a different point of view 


than many, and so while I was an un- 


observed observer I believe I car. ed 


away a great deal more than most of my 


brother delegates. 

I lost the first of my cherished con- 
victions when the delegate from Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, discussed the crippled 
children’s work of his club. He laid 


low the bugaboo of duplic ation of effort 
by service clubs. His club determined 


} 


its task by a survey, and on the results 
of this survey they based their program. 
What is 


hended the 


more, their scheme compre- 
entire state in.tead of one 
These 
took down at the time. 
decided to whether the 
needed help for crippled children. We 


didn’t know how many crippled children 


are the 
“We 


state 


solitary community. 
words [I 


learn 


there were, or where they were located 
We used Rotary to determine what the 


problem was, but Kiwanis, Lions, and 
other organizations have been invited 
to join in the movement.” No chance 
for any duplication of effort in this 


enterprise. There is no lost motion or 


obscured objective, for it is a cooper- 
ative effort whose aim and end has been 
determined in advance by a thorough 
survey. There was investigation before 
activity, but what was different in my 
experience, and led to a change in my 
belief, 
of the results of the survey to the prob- 
lem at hand. I could think of 


reason why every club selecting a com- 


was the intelligent application 


no valid 


munity-service program could not fol- 


low the methods of the Phoenix club, 


and concluded what one club can do, 
another can also do. 
There is a solution for every prob- 


(Continued on page LS) 
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The Psychologist and the 
Business Man 


DESIRE to know the future and 
to control it for one’s own 
success has been a trait of 
man since the rise of civiliza- 

tion. Tradesmen, industrialists, and 
business men have betrayed the good 
opinion reposed in them by gambling 
with all sorts of schemes with the hope 
of hitting upon some means of fore- 
telling and shaping their future. No 
group of individuals has been more im- 
patient with what they did not know, or 
more cautious about what the future 
held in store for them than this com- 
mercial group. Everything from hunch 
es to soothsayers and character analysts 
The wisest of business 
Yankees, the 


has been tried. 
men, the cleverest of 
shrewdest of manufacturers, all these 
have been guilty at some time of con- 
sulting the stars, of accepting advice 
from medicine-men, and of being duped 
by phrenologists, clairvoyants, and all 
that ilk who claim to read character and 
foretell the future. 
although he may not like to admit it, is 
He literall; 
falls for quackery, provided it offers 
sufficient rewards. While he was laugh 
ing at the Middle Western farmer for 
talk of the 
lightning-rod salesman, he was per- 

peddler to 


The business man, 


the most gullible of men. 


sales 


swallowing the 
mitting the goldbrick 
tempt him with his mellifluous poi 
son. 

But the business man has not been 
a static quantity; he has not been left 
behind in the evolutionary progress 
that has changed all 
groups in America. He 
has been always drawn be- 
the con- 
genital desire to make a 


tween two fires: 


success, to progress, and ; la 
the learned activity, in / 
his case, based on expe- 
rience that he must be 
cautious. Apparently one 
force gets supremacy 
only to be routed by 
another. Most business 
men like to be considered 
modern, for they believe 
that being modern means 
being progressive. They 
like the latest in office 
equipment, the latest in 
machinery, the latest in 
window trimming, the 
latest in automobiles. 
They must keep up with 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 








Is the scientific attitude in busi- 
ness worth-while? To what 
extent should the business of- 
fice be turned into a labora- 
tory? These are interesting 
questions to Rotarians—and 
timely, in the face of present- 
day consideration of price re- 
ductions, efficiency programs, 
and expanding markets. 








the business Joneses; hence when 
the idea of employing an Efficiency Ex- 
pert to tell them wherein they are 
wasteful and inefficient becomes the 
popular thing to do, they do the obvious 
and employ the man who promises the 
most for his money. I knew a well- 
established chautauqua and lyceum 
bureau that got the efficiency bug back 
in 1916 and employed a former automo- 
bile salesman to tell them how to curtail 
expenses and produce larger profits. 
The result of the experiment was dis- 
astrous. 

modern 


They run 


The ultra-conservatives in 
business are relatively small. 
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“The wisest of business men have been guilty at some time of being 
duped by phrenologists . . .”’ 


their business as it was run in ear] 
There are still a few going co: 
cerns who write their letters in long 
hand, with pen and ink. They emplo 
“bookkeepers” instead of accountant 
These people know better than to wast 
their money on efficiency experts, b 
they waste it on time-consuming met] 
ods of business procedure. These me: 
are relatively few, we must rememb 


years. 


For some reason the business men 
America were slow to acquire what 
called the “scientific spirit.” They w: 
not in earlier years much given to 
vestigations, experiments, and “cas 
They had faith in themselv: 
where they could 1 
Actual studies in 
science have all been made in t! 
twentieth century. Investigation 
business failures’ and of business su 
cesses is a product of applied psych 


studies. 
and believed 


prove. busin 


ogy and of modern business scienc 
Mathematics applied to business is not} 
ing new, for mathematics was needed 
figure profit and loss. 

The failure to apply psychology 
business was due partly to the inad 
quacy of the science itseif, and part 
to the psychology of the business mai 
His faith in himself, in his hunches, 
his trial and error experience; his i: 
ability to understand how a man in t! 
laboratory or the classroom could te 
him anything about running his bus 
ness made him turn a cold shoulder ar 
a deaf ear to the new-fangled notions. 

We get, however, th: 
business man using psy- 
chology long before h 
knew what it was, and 
applying it to salesman 
ship and advertising a 
hundred years before an 
specific study had bee: 
made in those fields. H 
brand was home-made, 
discovered through exp: 
rience, evolved fro! 
necessity, therefore ef 
fective. 

By the eighteenth cen- 
tury the English trades- 
man was beginning t 
make use of psycholog' 
in his business. In 1726 
Daniel Defoe wrote de 
spairingly and critically 
of the tradesman who 
spent two-thirds of his 
fortune in fitting up his 
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with fine shelves, glass doors, and 
e. Defoe thought posterity would 


er the baker foolish who spent 

on fixtures whereas 

would have been 

But the trades- 

was wiser than oa ee 

e, for he had } COu Rees | 
ed that it was be- ance 4. 
ng more and more RESISTAN 
ary to make his Ss nse pai th 





wenger ge 
teak Meee 


y attractive if he 
ted to sell his pas- 
hence he would 
£300 for fixtures 
to the 
and goods” 
on any 
might not amount 
ilf that much. 
down 
common-sense 
unproved 
smart sounding 
ages have been pop- 
with business men 

e world over, and as 
gx as there have been 
ness men. Some of 
e date back to Sol- 
on, some to James 
ckington, the London 
ok-seller, and others 
Benjamin Franklin. 


der 


sell 
ae 


given 


inded wis- 


sophy, 
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‘So powerful has the psychology of salesmanship become that we occasionally 
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the worker on the bas 
of what he can do 
alone; he gives him a 
chance to improve while 


he 


improvement 


on the job; encour 


over 


ages 


: hear of someone desiring courses in protection fi igh-pressure selling.”’ 

Experience eventually desiring courses in protectio om high-pressure selling his records by paying 
ystallizes into pithy him for what he. does 
immaries, which in turn assume men, the hiring and the firing of em- Scientific management, according to 


eater authority than is justifiable. 
With the depression of panics, with 


failure always just around the corner, 


isiness men since 1900, and particu- 
ly since the World War, have been 
lling to listen to advice from the 
cademie circles; willing to listen with 
servations. Still suspicious, still cau- 
in some ways, yet the business 


man of 1929 does not have the self-con- 


that the business man of an 
arlier generation had. In short, the 
isiness man has been sold on science 


and is no longer aloof to what science 


as to offer him. He too has acquired 


the scientific attitude, and, consequently, 


e is willing to turn his business into a 

iboratory for investigation. 

At first the business man, not being 
tudent of psychology, did not know 


the true from the false and was too 


equently duped by charlatans. Among 


the early pretenders in this field, a 


? 


was the character analyst. 


they can prove. 


hole group of which grew into promi- 
ence directly following the World War, 
He it was 
ho promised much but did little. They 
ere not real scientists, for the fact that 
eal scientists never promise more than 
One test of real knowl- 


edge is that it is never promulgated by 


Tree, 


ropaganda. It is communal, and it is 
These character analysts and 


self-styled business psychologists were 
Wise enough to know that handling of 


ployees, was unscientific and wasteful, 
therefore when they made their claims 
of being able to save the employer the 
cost of turnover by showing him how to 
select the right man for the job it is to 
be expected that the business man lis- 
tened, and some of them took a chance. 
Experience with these pseudo-scientists 
made the business man fearful and sus- 
picious of all claims of the psychologist, 
and rightly so; and this fear and sus- 
picion delayed the time when the scien- 
tific application of psychology could be 
made an ally of the business man. 


How the Psychologist Can Help 


Gee psychologist can aid the busi- 
ness man in three specific ways. He 
can help him with his problem of manag- 
ing men. Sufficient workable data have 
been collected to enable a scientific ap- 
plication of psychology to personnel 
management. He can help the business 
man with his advertising, for advertis- 
ing rests solely upon certain psycholog- 
ical laws. In the third place, he can help 
him with his selling, for selling, like 
advertising which is one part of selling, 
rests on psychological laws. Condensed, 
we might say, therefore, that the psy- 
chologist is a reliable ally of the busi- 
ness man in his managerial problems. 


Man’s mind is recognized as a con- 
trolling factor in his efficiency, and a 
recognition of this fact coupled with a 


Dr. Gilbreth, in his book, “The Psychol 
ogy of 
two great 


Management,” will accomplis! 


works. 


“ae It will educate the worker to the 
point where workers will be fitted to 
work, and to live. 

“2. It will aid the cause of Industrial 
Peace.” 

Because of an almost universal mis 


of what psychological 
management meant, many of the work 
it. They thought of the 
“Taylor plan” as simply a means to get 
more work out of them without paying 
them for it. Many thought that it would 
kill individuality but this could not be 


In reality it rests on the principle of 


understanding 


ers opposed 


individyal treatment and individual de 
velopment. It makes of the individual 
an economic unit; yes, but it also makes 
of him a personality, even to the point 
of allowing for his idiosyncrasies. 

It is obvious that with the advent of 
new conditions affecting business suc- 
cess in general and business administra- 


tion in particular, management of al! 


commercial enterprises would have to 
change to meet the 
Thinking men realize that changes are 
inevitable, they, therefore, are eager to 


present needs 


find out what is the best change to 
make. Conforming rigidly to the older 


ways would be an act of folly, an evi- 


dence of not thinking. Animals of a 


lower order than man must follow their 
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old customs and habits because they 
can not think, plan, or take advantage 
Frequently changes mean 
extinction. That was true of man when 
he was in his primitive stage. Now he 
has learned to adapt himself to climates, 
to take nature into his own hands and 


ot changes. 


shape it. 


The First Sign of Wisdom 

E have seen, however, that the 

business man has a tendency to 
continue in the beliefs and opinions of 
his predecessors, and at times in his own 
beliefs and opinions, but not so much so 
as he once had. By accepting the scien- 
tific spirit he made it harder for himself 
to believe in traditions, adages, and un- 
proved methods of procedure. For hun- 
dreds of years man lived through events, 
he experienced life in many ways, but 
did not apparently interpret it to his 
own advantage. It is the part of wisdom 
to weigh, judge, criticise, interpret what 
one experiences. People who have eyes 
and see not, and ears and hear not are 
more common than we might at first 
business 


Among these are 


men, professional men, as well as day 


suppose. 


laborers, skilled and unskilled workmen. 

The tradesman mentioned by Defoe, 
to which I referred earlier, was living 
through an experience, he was learning 
that people bought more pastries from 
the shop that was clean and attractive. 
might be called acci- 

It was not the result 


This was what 
dentally learned. 
of weighing and judging. 
However paradoxical it 
there is a danger of the business man 


may sound, 


becoming too much organized, or rou- 
Experience itself has a ten- 
dency to organize. Getting into a rut, 
habits, have their 
they also have their bad 


tinized. 


forming of good 


points, but 
ones. The habitualized performance is 
hard to change: and change may be ad- 
The successful manager must 


both of himself and of his 


visable. 
he master 
employees. The business man must 
make neither a god nor an idol of his 
methods. Both the manager and the 
husiness man must be ready to readapt 
procedure to established success prin- 
ciples. They realize that they 
should trust their own judgments, be- 
lieve in their own ability, and at the 
same time be sufficiently open minded 
as to admit their own ignorance of what 


Recognition of one’s 


must 


they are doing. 
ignorance is the first sign of wisdom— 
and of progress. The human brain and 
mind are not perfect organs of think- 
ing. In fact one psychologist has de- 
clared that they are very inefficient, and 
because they are they are an obstruction 
to efficiency. 

It is the psychologist’s business to 
learn what he can about the workings 
of the human mind, and whenever he 
does so and then transfers his infor- 
mation to the business man he becomes 





an ally. He turns his investigations into 
practical knowledge. He uses his labo- 
ratory for the welfare of all, just as the 
experimental chemist does. 

One result of this study made by psy- 
chologists is that transactions known as 
sales are the resultants of actions and 
responses that go on in the minds of 
the sellers and buyers. The seller can 
profit by knowing the workings of the 
mind of his buyer, potential or actual. 
The baker mentioned by Defoe was mak- 
ing a movement which would affect the 
mind of the prospective buyer. Display 
of goods is an act of the seller intended 
to attract the attention of the buyer 
with the hope of interesting him favor- 
ably toward buying. The eighteenth 
century advertiser in an _ unscientific 
manner tried to do the same thing. He 
did not know anything about the work- 
ings of the mind of the buyer, hence he 
frequently failed in what he attempted 
to do. Personal salesmanship, window 
display, radio advertising, display ad- 
vertising, sales correspondence,—all 
these are forms of selling, with each 
form having its own problems, yet with 
each having a common aim: that of in- 
fluencing a buyer. 

The psychologist has found it con- 
venient to think of the buyer’s mind as 
a mental stream, mobile and complex. 
In order to examine it for the purpose 
of influencing it favorably, he divides it 
into six stages: 1. Attention; 2. Inter- 
est; 3. Desire; 4. Confidence: 5. Deci- 
sion and Action; 6. Satisfaction. The 
order is not hide-bound. Interest may 
precede attention, for instance; or con- 
fidence may come before interest. But 
for general purposes of analysis we may 
safely think of the buyer’s mind as oper- 
ating along this scheme. 


Acquiring the Desire 


i. seller knowing these steps then 
proceeds to employ means of in- 
fluencing them. For instance, in order to 
gain attention he may use bright lights 
and loud noises; he may employ move- 
ment and change, or pleasing colors. In 
order to get interest he may give infor- 
mation about his commodity, or “sell’’ 
it in the popular sense. 

There is no hard and fast line that 
differentiates attention from interest. 
It is difficult to tell when one step leaves 
off and the next one begins. This merg- 
ing of one step into another is common 
throughout the sales effort. 

Salesmanship would not exist if man- 
kind had no desires to satisfy, hence 
selling of all kinds must take advantage 
of what the psychologists have found 
out about these desires. Some of them 
are born with us; some of them we ac- 
quire. Salesmanship not only caters to 
those desires with which we are born; 
it not only satisfies those we acquire; 
it also helps us acquire them. Adver- 
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tisers put on an “educational ¢a, 
paign.” That is what they ec: 
whereas in reality it is simply an 

to build up a desire in the mind 
buyer, a special or acquired des 

the particular commodity being a 
tised. For instance,—doubtless 
born with a desire for water, wi 
quench our thirst; this is natural. RB): 
the advertiser has taught us to g 

it with soda water, pop, and all so: 
fountain concoctions. So valual 
education of this kind to the man 
turer that he is willing to run a s 
headed by experts. For illustrat 
take the manufacturers of soa} 
glycerine products. Cleanliness 
learned desire, and soap and all 

of cleansers have literally been fo 
upon mankind, very much in the man: 
that the multiplication table is f 
upon unwilling school children. W. 
are reaching for a cigarette instead 
sweet, not because of any origina 
sire but because the bill board, the mag 
azine advertisement, and the w 
radio program constantly instruct 

to do so. Which ever way the thin 
man turns he is conscious of the 
chological appeal that is being mad 
his pride, his personal 
business stability, his social obligat 
and his sense of honor. 


security, 


Trusting Ourselves to Exposur 


V HETHER we think of pers 

salesmanship or of advertising, 
think of it in terms of satisfied des 
So powerful has the psychology of sali 
manship become that we occasiona 
hear of some one desiring course 
buymanship, or even in protection f 
salesmanship. The power of sugg 
tion, for instance, is so strong that 
many of us can trust ourselves to 
exposure. 

The business man of any magnit 
who would attempt to run his busines 
without utilizing the findings of mode 
psychology as applied to business wou 
be as foolish as the captain who woul 
try to cross the Atlantic without cha 
and compass. And what the impro 
ments of the chart and the compas 
have meant to the sea going man, 
findings of psychology have meant 
the business man. 
of the psychologist business was whol! 
a trial and error experience. Now it 
become more and more a scientifica! 
controlled adventure. 
has turned the attention of the manag: 


to the man, the seller to the buyer; deal- 
ing with and treating the human ele- 


ment in business, he has made it saf 
and saner, more humane and more « 
operative. 
the business man. 

Note—A list of reliable books on the ap! 


eation of Psychology to Business will be fo 
on page 51. 





Before the adven' 


The psychologist 


He is the strongest ally of 





we 


Pidivioness tenes 
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OW we variously vacate? 
Thank-you, Miss Muse, for 
the hint of a topic these 
dog days. To begin with, in 

ngland they take not “vacations” but 
holidays.” What’s the difference? Will 
e if we can show one. It’s in the sound 
the word, I think. “Vacation” con- 
it suggests that 
hich is vacated, namely, the office 
hair, bench, counter, or what not. If 
I take a “vacation” I am conscious of 
that which I have vacated, which is hor- 
ble. The word “holiday” has a con- 
notation of pure leisure. The “holy 


tes its 


converse; 


’ 


ays” were days for detachment from 
things of earth, and became days of 
leasure in which no sense of work was 
If any logician can quarrel 
with this, or improve on it, will he please 


iplied. 
try? As to the “vacation” in itself, how 

es it differ from the holiday as a 

ractical operation? In the island coun- 
try, the surrounding seven seas suggest 
to you exactly what you shall do—step 
into a car or a boat or a train, and sit 
on any one of a thousand sandy beaches 
within a few hours’ ride. The superior 
person who hates his fellow most of the 
time, but always at holiday time, when 
the wretch is daring to enjoy himself, 
goes to the moors, the trout streams, 
the shooting preserves, off to the 
crowded continent, or out to sea on a 
yacht. If he goes to the sea at all, it 
is to some mysterious or unpronounce- 
able place in Cornwall or Wales. Quite 
a number of the new poor go and stay 
at country inns in places of no scenic 
mportance. Anyway, the holiday prob- 
lem in Engiand is easily solved by the 
infinite number of resorts to choose 
from that are easy and inexpensive to 
reach. 

With the American vacation, it is 
different. I lock at the map of this vast 
continent, am dazed, bewildered. Those 
Great Lakes, for instance, into any of 


Comparing the American 
oO 
“Vacation” with the 


british “Holiday” 








which as I reminded you last 
a 3ritish Isle could be 


Here within a stone’s throw 


month 
dropped and 
drowned. 
of where I write are steamers ready to 
take me off to Milwaukee, to Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, to the sand-dunes and lesser 
lakes of Michigan, to Mackinac Island, 
down Lake Huron to Detroit, across it 
to Georgian Bay where there are—ye 
Crusoes—30,000 islands, and not dry 
ones, either, they being in Canada; from 
Detroit onward through the waters of 
Erie to Niagara, and then if the desire 
is to get yet further, across Ontario to 
Toronto, and thence into the St. Law- 
rence where there are 1,000 isles net; 
down to Montreal, Quebec, the Saguenay 
River, and Newfoundland, the Atlantic 
and Europe. If I turn a blind eye to 
the Great Lakes, then there are the 
small lakes. These, people away from 
America either forget or do not know 
about—they never let themselves think 
there’s anything small in America. 


V acational Choice 


Well, let me say that there are more 
small lakes in America than the statis- 
ticians have even tried to count. Within 
two hours’ ride’ of Chicago, I would 
reckon there are at least a thousand 
small lakes which in England would be 
called Great Lakes, on which one may 
speedboat, bathe, paddle, punt, swim. or 
fish. Around these lakes are thousands 
of week-end homes, lots of fine hotels 


and tourist resorts, dance-halls, and 







7 
if 
y 
iq 
9 
L 
9 
§ 
§ \ typical Bun 
galow (lamp on 
Storm Moun 
tain, British Cx 
lumbia, om the 
( anadias 
Rocki 
thuswis¢ Here the I 
man” loafs for the week-end, or cate 
or a week or two 
If, howeve the wander ipon 
one, and the de re t ecover mere d 
tance I hear the Yellowstor i-callir 
he Rockies, the Grand Ca n, ¢ 
nia, the Yosemite, the Pacific Coast 
Vancouve Island, Bri h Colun i, 
Lake Louise, Alaska, Kamchatka 
Siberia and Russia. I can throw 
eyes t if Fs N h and hink « tine 
Hudson Bay, o1 ith to Cuba and the 
Indies, the Gulf; or east to New Eng 
lan nd it mountair to Pen 
ania i! t I € and LiK¢ i 
rivers; to th wonderful H n, the 
Catskills, the lakes and mountair ( 
New York State to the Atlantic coa 
resorts. 
Of course, I know there is the squea 


of the pocket ... that n y choice of a 
vacation will have to be in relation to 
No doubt, like 

) 


everything else in the land of the 


available bank balances. 


almighty standard, there will be vaca 


tion trips to suit every size of income 
I have only to go into a travel bureau 
and say “‘one hundred dollars,” and out 
will reel the tickets representing that 
value of vacation (if there is one to be 
rot that cheap). Next year I will go at 
the thing scientifically, and let them d: 
with me same as when I went in and 
bought that 


This year, it’s too late to do anything 


ready-to-wear overcoat. 


else than contemplate. Such vacating 
as I am doing is round and about this 
lake of 
after a look around, to contain about 


Michigan, which seems to me, 


everything a man may want in reason, 
whose main idea is to get his mind clea: 
of business and his body cool and damp. 
I have just returned from a week-end 
at a place where I swam before break- 
fast in a warm-water lake and after 
lake. You 


ld country. 


breakfast in a cool-water 


don’t get that choice in the 
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mountain vacation from one viewpoint —that of the 


Kenjoving the 
it the Lake of Hanging Glaciers, the Canadian Rockies. 


tN per out 


police cell. “It isn’t done.” 


Tourist camps in England are 


A Rotarian has just remarked to me 
that he difference 


1ioliday-making in the 
holiday kit tl 


between 


thinks the 
almost unheard of. It seems 
to me there is far more camp- 
America than 


this is 


two countries 

that the American business man doesn’t 
make a point of a fixed vacation of ing done in 
several weeks, but takes it out in weel some- 


ends. I tell that the British busi 


ness man does both d-weeks old 





England—and 
thing easily remediable in the 
country which has as much 
space of moor and forest and field as 
could accommodate the camping-out 
fraternity. What in England they have 
a rooted aversion to is the temporary 
building. We build for permanence, 
whereas America builds for the moment 
les wide or the season. An English resort is not 
happy to be busy just for the summer; 
it likes to be busy all the year round. 
There are no places in all England that 
I know of which keep open only for the 


him 


open 


taking m 


too whenever opportunity offers 


On the Open Road 
YHERE “vacation” beats “hol 
VU day” is on the open road. Given 
ou | speed-mania and gauge your 
by the 
three 


and two thousand deep beats a count 


lave 
enjoyment mileage you 
a country thousand mi 
even hundred miles long and only tw 


indred miles at its widest. The Amer- 


in traveller by road has the advantag 

f the Britisher in that he is Jess d summer, even the bungalow towns on 
pendent on the Inn-hospitabl Seat the Sussex Coast. 
tered by the highways here, there, and Another thing: if you cannot take 


“vacation” in the summer months, 


verywhere are tourist camps in which, your 

if and when you decide to stop speed- you can always take it in winter, and 
ng, you may park, eat, and sleep at in a thousand miles of touring go to a 
iny hour of the day or night. In Brit place south that will be warm enough 
ain, you park in a garage, and you’ in reason in the autumn or winter (I 
pay; you may eat if you appear at would be as happy in Florida in Janu- 
the regular time when beef, potatoes, ary as at Atlantic City in August). 
and cabbage are served; and you may Some people vacate in the summer and 


the winter, and when by chance you 
meet them on State Street, Chicago, or 
Broadway, New York, they are just in 
town between-whiles. 


sleep if there’s a bed for people of your 
type (which there probably isn’t). To 
sleep in the open in England is to put 


yourself in the way of sleeping in a 
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But over there they have looked 
a totally different light upon th 
relationship between the sea and 
would-be bather. To the Britains, 
sea is His and He made it,” and theoret 
cally every man has the right to dip h 
body init. True, he must do it decent! 
to secure which at every coast res 
there are scores or hundreds of “bat 
ing machines”—(sort of wooden hut 
on wheels). If one does not want 
pay for a bathing machine, all one ha 
to do is to get out of the frontage 
the houses and slip out of one’s cloth 
behind a rock, or a newspaper, or und 
an umbrella. The eye of authority tur 
away at the sight, if anywhere it ha 
pens to offend a by-law. British resort 
like to see people enjoying their wate 
Around the coasts of the Great Lak« 
it is different. Communities do not la 
their frontages out to attract the h 
polloi, but rather to protect the pri\ 
ileges of their residents. In my ow: 
selected lakeside place of residenc: 
there must be about three 
miles of public lake-front, but I woul 


beautiful! 
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reckon there to be not more than a hun- 
dred feet of public bathing beach. On 
such a beach, there are no public bath- 
ing machines, huts, or tents—nor even 
private ones. To bathe, one must un- 
dress and re-dress in one’s home, or in 
one’s motor-car. Jail will be the lot of 
one who undresses on the beach—as 
once I nearly succeeded in doing far 
up on the north shore of Lake Mich- 
igan. 

In the British coast resort you will 
find always a parade or promenade with 
hotels and apartment houses on the 
front. Around the Great Lakes, the 
hotels, ete., are only too often tucked 
away in the city some distance to the 
rear, all the lake-frontages having been 
collared by home-owners. Last late 
summer, I walked for miles along the 
boulevard that lines the north shore of 
Chicago, passed hundreds of lovely 
little lake-side homes with gardens, to 
see in only a very few of these any signs 
whatever of human beings enjoying 
their own possessions. All these wealthy 
home-owners and site-snatchers seem to 
have done is to shut the lake away from 











selves spend their summer as 


far away as they can get. 


» Had Rotary, or the service- 
j 
. club movement generally, 


been established fifty years 
ago, would they not have done 
something to prevent the monopoly of 
the lake-shore by selfish home-owners? 
I think so; and perhaps it is not now 
too late for local communities to re- 
possess themselves of frontage which, 
after all, are theirs by natural right. 
Every lake-side community has the 
right to enjoy at least a proportion of 
the frontage. 

Around Chicago, there are many 
communities which do not even own a 
little bit of scrub with a water-front, 
or if they do, it is shut off from the 
public access by poster-boardings of 
great height. Hereby I do publicly call 
the attention of Chicago to about half 
a mile of unspoilt lake front at Rogers 
Park. Let the city by fair means or 
foul grab it for Service, before Self 
gets it. Perhaps my friends of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club will take a look into 
the matter. In this I do not forget that 
the City of Chicago has nearly com- 
pleted its lake boulevard system from 
north to south; but this is for car- 
drivers, and takes little or no account 
of persons who still enjoy the kind of 
motion provided them by their Creator. 


2. 2.2. 2 <2 
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Enjoying the mountain vacation from another viewpoint—that of the 
observer from the hotel windows, at Waterton Lake, Alberta, Canads 
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] ¢ te the an P ive | 
ne i earut ( Pe ul 

[he need! ! Va ng I 
e! gn t a ! tne gr to wall 
That righ Ss al resent pract I 
bidder i I The 1 ng 
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I permits tl walker to cro 
Cross he at any other t:me, | l 
legally forfeit. Car drivers do not see 
themselves called on to slow down by the 
fraction of a second if the signal 
for them. Directly they get the ignal 


they use the right to drive like the 


devil and let hi take the traggling 
pedestrian who hasn’t had time to get 
clear. In Britain, the car-driver do¢ 
recognize the pedestrian with all |} 

faults as a human being and _ will 
always slow up, or even swerve, rather 
than risk running him down. True, 
pedestrians take advantage of this good 
nature; but in Britain it is still the 


theory that legs are the normal, natural, 


and God-given way to get about. 


Will London Follow Suit? 


i. me, now, it must be fort) 
year come next October since I 
first read that London Town was gé 
ting ready to clear away the old iron 


bridge across the Thames at Charing 


(Continued on page 328) 
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Attendance 

OTARIANS who believe in Rotary believe in 
R attendance. The theoretical reason favoured 
by official speakers is that without attendance the 
Rotarian fails in his fulfilment of his obligations 
to represent his classification. For, according to the 
official speaker, to hold a Rotary classification is to 
hold a trust, not a perquisite. The measure of a 
Rotary club, from the viewpoint of its service- 
ability, is its attendance record. In official literature, 
it is claimed that there are in the world some 144,- 
000 “pivotal men” in profession and industry who 
are pledged to the Ideal of Service. Such a phenom- 
enon is exhibited to a wondering public, and at 
conferences many enthusiastic things are said about 
it. The world is told that the one thing to save it 
is the Rotary spirit, professed and practised by 
these 144,000 “pivotals.” Yet the fact is that a 
large number of persons do not regard their Rotary 
classification as entailing upon them the obligation 
of attendance at the weekly luncheon. What, then, 
do they regard it as entailing upon them? There is 
a familiar reply. It is that a man’s fidelity to 
Rotary principles should not be judged by his 
ability to sit at meat on a given Monday, or at fowl 
on a given Friday. Circumstances may make it 
impossible for him to be present. He asks in what 
exact way he has betrayed the sacred Six Objects 
of Rotary—High Ethical Standards, Community 
Service, International Good-Will, and so forth—if 
he has failed to eat one particular meal and listen 
to one particular speaker, or no speaker. He could 
make out a very good case for himself—always 
provided that the week he did not attend the Rotary 
luncheon he was putting into practice the Six 
Objects. (We sometimes have found that the non- 
attender is often also the non-observer, and that 
the attender is the observer, of the said Objects. 
Strange, and quite inexplicable, but it happens that 
way.) The desolating fact remains, none the less, 
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that many Rotary clubs are meeting at far belo, 
their normal strength every week of the year; that 
a large percentage of their members are not benefit- 
ing by what the club can do for them. 

Granted the Code of Ethics can be put int 
operation by anybody, Rotarian or no, witho 
obligation to attend a weekly lunch, or any lunch a: 
all. The Ideal of Service inspires all and sundr 
of all classes, many of whom cannot afford tin 
or money for social intercourse. That is assumed 
and nobody, even the most ardent defender of th 
limited classification, claims any monopoly of voca 
tional ethics for the Rotarian. But the limite 
classification and regular-attendance rules are based 
on the assumption that there is one single man, i: 
each single craft, who does believe sufficiently i: 
the Ideal of Service that he is ready to meet 
regular fellowship others similarly minded, selecte! 
from other crafts. If, for the best of reasons, th 
selected member cannot attend, then it is no dis- 
credit to him; all he should do is frankly to say so 
and to clear his classification for somebody else. 

Attendance is a source of pride—perhaps some 
times, it is inflated. But the measure of a Rotar 
club is largely read in attendance, as, if men attend, 
they are at least aware of what is to be done, and 
so able to do it when called upon, and do 
together. 


U.S. £E. 


HE United States of Europe! Will it eve: 
fet to be this side of the final cataclysm? 
Such a question floats vaguely through the mind 
when we read of Aristide Briand’s plan before the 
League of Nations, on which Mr. P. W. Wilso: 
writes an article in this issue. A glance at the map 
of Europe shows one great geographical difference 
from those three other continents—America, 
Africa, and Australia—where “United States” have 
come about in whole or in part. Europe lacks 
territorial compactness; she has a narrow, strag- 
gling mainland, four large peninsulas, and one 
fairly large group of islands. If the U.S.E. cam 
about, it would be difficult to agree on the idea! 
central place for a capital, accessible, as in Wash- 
ington, from all parts. The outlying “states” would 
always feel more out of it than others, and th: 
central states would have a corresponding advan- 
tage. Apart from that, there is the major difficult; 
of language. There is no federation in the world 
to-day of states speaking different languages. In 
Europe, there are about twenty clearly different 
languages, and any number of dialects. To select 
any one for official use would arouse jealousy, and 
give advantage to the country that speaks it. But 
a universal language is, after all, possible. If a 
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purposes of Rotary International, or should it be 


var-time edict gave us all Summer Time, another 
dict—perhaps a peace-time one—could make com- 
pulsory in all schools a universal language sufficient 
or the United States of Europe to transact its 
usiness. Meanwhile, unity could be advanced, if 
only statesmen had the will, in matters of currency, 
weights and measures, and—customs. 


‘Looking Forward” 

N a secluded place near Chicago there met at the 
i end of August a little group of Rotarians whose 
duty was to “look forward” to the immediate future 

f the movement. The meeting was not due to a 

sudden desire of authority to fill these selected 
men with inspiration from on high. The need for 
“advance information” was discovered in the first 
nstance by persons no more prone to abstract 
speculation than members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Called on to budget receipts and expend- 
iture for a given term, they replied “Tell us what 
t is you want to do, and we will try to tell you what 

will cost you.”” Those asked looked from one to 
the other for the answer. Very rarely do “we” 
know what “we” want to do; it all depends on what 
the other fellow wants, and “we” is he. It may be 
assumed of every movement that what everybody 
vho believes in it wants is that it shall grow. 
Rotary has grown prodigiously since its inception 
twenty-five years ago next February, but how? Not 
because the original Rotary Club consciously 
desired it should have prototypes in other cities. 
In actual fact, the original Rotary Club as a whole 
had no such desire; preferring largely to remain 
unique. Rotary grew because some Rotarians per- 
ceived it was a movement likely to get better and 
better the farther it was planted away from early 
associations. 

To-day we take pride in the successful establish- 
ment of Rotary clubs in distant continents, among 
men who speak other than the English, or even the 
European, languages. This is because of the belief 
in the abstract virtue that rests in the ideas and 
methods we describe as “Rotarian.” If it is 
Rotary’s desire now to spread to the uttermost 
limits of capacity, to have an establishment in 
every community of the world where business and 
professional men can foregather, he would be a 
very wise financier indeed who could “budget” 
expenditure. 

World-wide travel, with a sufficiently lengthy 
stay in each place to do the work of sound foun- 
dation, means equipment of competent men and 
efficient follow-through service. Should the cost 
of such missionary equipment come out of the 
regular revenue collected from the clubs for the 





raised by a special appeal similar to the appeals 
made on behalf of other organizations with world 
wide aspirations? Before the reader attempts to 
think out his own answer to the question, he will 
perhaps ask himself exactly how much he believes 
in the world-wide spread of Rotary as a power for 
betterment. Can he conscientiously say it has been 
good for his own community, and for himself? If 
he can, then he will have no option but to allow that 
it will be good for other communities—perhaps 
even better for those in far-distant lands where the 
service idea and the Rotary method of selection and 
organization are as yet novel than where civic and 
fraternal organizations have existed since the 
earliest days. In remote communities there are, 
perhaps, social clubs and chambers of commerce; 
but these have no concern with such matters as 
world- 


vocational ethics, community ervice, 
fellowship. 

Rotary provides little groups of men with a 
purpose for getting together that is non-selfish. In 
times of stress and crisis, such groups may be 
found the most effective in bringing solutions—as 
for example in Ireland during the civil war, and 
recently in South America. In the height of the 
Chinese civil war, native Chinese of all political 
sects met together in good fellowship at the various 
Rotary clubs. In many European countries, the 
Rotary club is the only place at which men of 
different races, classes, sects, and parties can meet 
or would meet. Who knows how much conciliation 
cannot be accomplished by the chance word of 
friendship at the luncheon table? Thus, when the 
question how to raise the money comes up at a 
“looking forward” conference, some may venture 
the thought that once the real power of Rotary for 
good is widely understood, the money for world- 
wide extension will raise itself. 


The Admen Want Peace! 


ELCOME to the latest body of business men 
\) \ to come out openly in favor of world-peace— 
the World Advertising Congress. As practisers of 
what they preach we look to the Admen for great 
things. During the war, they did wonders to help 
governments raise recruits, funds, supplies, and— 
damage the enemy’s morale. Will they now put the 
same resources at the disposal of movements and 
men that are out to make peace a practical proposi- 
tion? Many such movements stand in need of— 
shall we say ?—Publicity! Some of them conduct, 
or would wish to conduct, publications, but not with 
all the success they deserve because the Admen 
don’t help all they might. Perhaps we’ve now said 
enough; anyway, the space is filled. 
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We Want More Controversy 


—and should not be afraid to ventilate our vexations 


IFE in the trenches during the 
war years was a dirty depress- 
ing business frequently ap- 
proaching the intolerable, and 

sanity was often very largely dependent 
upon an infinite capacity for seeing the 
funny side of things. Fortunately the 
Staff played up very well in this direc- 
tion, and perhaps the best joke for 
which the red-hats were responsible was 
the classic first question of a list printed 
on a neat card which each subaltern in 
a front-line trench was expected to ask 
himself first thing every morning: “Am 
I being offensive enough?” That was 
the Englishman’s idea of a joke, and 
not a bad one either, for think of the 
openings such a question provides for 
one’s friends! 

In Rotary everywhere just now we 
seem to be just a little exercised about 
the uses and abuses of the gentle 
To some it would 

controversial is 


art of controversy. 
appear that to be 
merely one of a number of ways of 
being offensive, and that the avowed 
promoters of a better understanding 
between the business and professional 
men of many countries cannot afford 
to take any unnecessary risks. So these 
folk are careful to avoid any point 
capable of more than one interpretation 
or upon which a difference of opinion 
could clearly arise, and as by so doing 
they effectively rule out everything of 
interest under the sun, there is some 
natural nervousness lest the normal in- 
articulacy of the general body of Ro- 
tarians be taken as the silence of 
consent. Hine illae lachrymae! 

There is certainly some justification 
for those same tears, for if the essence 
of useful controversy be publication, 
then there is very little evidence that 
we are worrying ourselves unduly con- 
cerning the problems of Rotary. Whilst, 
as the editor wrote recently, we are at 
issue on many of those problems at the 
moment, the controversy is in the keep- 
ing only of the few who have made it 
their charge and the rest of us rarely 
take part, if indeed we take the trouble 
to learn the progress of the struggle. 
Someone writes a challenging article 
upon some aspect of the code of ethics 
to which we all subscribe, and, as far 
as the ordinary observer can see, that is 
about all that happens. No one now- 
adays seems ready to pick up the gaunt- 
let and fling it back again—hard. 

There are doubtless a great many 
reasons why we do not leap inconti- 
nently into the fray. We are diffident, 


By “VOLVOX”’ 








Let the club be a forum for the 
discussion of many-sided Ro- 
tary problems. Controversy 
promotes mental growth and 
widens tolerance and under- 
standing. ‘“‘Volvox’’ in this 
article says “fewer luncheon 
more’ contro- 


brighten the 


9 


addresses and 
would 
weekly meetings.’ 


versy 








we are lazy, we are self-conscious, we 
are poseurs, we “leave it to George” on 
principle, we suffer from that wretched 
inferiority complex, we are apathetic. 
It is even possible that we find no pleas- 
ure at all in considering the vexed prob- 
lems of Rotary. Most of the foregoing 
are understandable forgiveable vices, 
from one or more of which we must all 
have suffered at some time or another, 
but the last is the unpardonable sin, for 
the commission of which no really satis- 
factory torment has yet been devised. 
Yet if we do not bring our controversies 
into the forum because we cannot enjoy 
the encounter, it argues a certain fear 
lest the result may operate to our 
mental discomfort. Thus it accuses us 
of unconsciously, but deliberately, dop- 
ing our spirits with the deadly demul- 
cent of smug self-satisfaction, which 
regards enquiry and investigation as 
disruptive of the Rotary body-politic, 
to be avoided at all costs but never 
fought, lest our self-induced slumbers 
be too rudely disturbed. 
The Shyness of Adolescence? 

APPILY we may well believe that 

such a state of affairs has not 
definitely arrived and that there is a 
case for prevention rather than cure. 
We are very young as a movement and 
maybe we still suffer a little from grow- 
ing pains combined with the equally 
painful shyness of adolescence. Never- 
theless we must not be afraid to discuss 
with freedom, and such skill as we may 
possess, the many-sided problems that 
are constantly before us. It is not 
enough that we should confine our activ- 
ities to occasional arguments in group 
assemblies at annual conferences and 
conventions. We have our international 
and national magazines, our club pub- 
lications, opportunities at our own 


luncheons and committee meetings and, 
better still, the everyday chance of a4 
tilt with the fellow who sits opposite 
us. He may be a most redoubtable foe in 
debate and who knows what avenues he 
may open for our excited exploration 

There are many questions. whic! 
should appeal to the fighting instincts 
of Rotarian Everyman and there is not 
the slightest need for him to go outside 
Rotary to find them (if indeed an, 
question is outside Rotary when you 
look at it whole). Consider the written 
code of business ethics as an example. 
There are plenty of people on each side 
of that fence, which is almost as high 
as a tariff wall and divides Britain and 
America to about the same extent 
Think of the kick to be got out of 
deprecating, on the one hand, the incon- 
sistency of the man who accepts the 
Rotary Code of Ethics with its eleven 
points but who will not have a code 
specially applicable to his occupation, 
and, on the other hand, demolishing the 
fellow who needs a text-book to keep 
him running his business on the level 
Or if codes do not interest us, what 
about personal equation, or the human 
factor, as “Rotator” prefers to call it? 
Do we dislike people because they are 
different? If so, why? Again, if so, 
can Rotary really produce a change of 
heart in us? These are questions fo: 
you and me, and whether we believe 
with Mr. Mencken and Mr. George 
Nathan in the value of destructive 
criticism as an aid to true progress or, 
contrariwise, think that you should not 
destroy until you are ready to replace, 
you may be sure we shall get a lot of 
fun out of the argument. 

Here then is a clear case for a crusade 
for controversy! Let our younge) 
Rotarians wake in the mornings and 
ask themselves, “Am I being contro 
versial enough?” in the same spirit that 
led us in war-time to be as offensive a; 
possible, but would not permit us ever 
to answer the like question in the af 
firmative. Whether it be by tongue o: 
pen, let us engage in what Montague 
calls “the divine self-indulgence of 
artistic construction” and the more peo- 
ple we can interest in our arguments 
the nearer the approach to the meaning 
of Rotary by the individual member. 
Fewer luncheon addresses and more 
controversy on Rotary subjects would 
do much to brighten the weekly meeting 
and serve to give us all that wider out- 
look and vision a proper appreciation 
of the problems of Rotary demands. 
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A ‘Ladies’ Night” of the Rotary 
Madrid Rotary 
has a membership of one hundred. 


Club of Madrid. 


ain— 


HERE never was a time in the 
history of the world when it 


was more true that 
“All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely 
players.” 

By reason of rapid transportation facil- 
ities every part of the civilized world is 
brought together. To be ignorant of the 
actual happenings in any part of the 
world today is a distinct handicap to 
every man or woman who desires suc- 
cess or aspires to be a citizen of the 
world. 

One of the first things to eradicate 
in studying a foreign country is our 
preconceived prejudice. A people other 
than one’s own must be approached with 
an open mind and in a sympathetic 
fashion. We must take it for granted 
that no nation persists through hun- 
dreds of years without having impor- 
tant and valuable characteristics. These 
characteristics while often differing 
from those of our own people are not 
necessarily inferior. They are the re- 
sult of a different historical back- 
ground, a differcnt racial strain, and 
frequently an entirely different mental 
point of view. 

For example, there are many people 
who think of Japan as a people wearing 





By CLAYTON SEDGWICK 


COOPER 


bright-colored kimonas, when as a mat- 
ter of fact the Japanese adult never 
wears bright-colored kimonas, but such 
garments are worn only by the children 
and the singing girls. When we think 
of the Chinese the average man pic- 
tures a theatrical representation of a 
weird looking individual wearing a long 
pig-tail, when as a matter of fact, the 
Chinese have not worn queues for 
twenty years, that custom having been 
abolished by law. It is very easy for 
us to let our preconceived notions color 
our attitude toward a country to such 
an extent that we never get more than 
a theatrical picture of a great people. 
Spain, that old and distinguished 
nation whose history has been wrought 
into the discovery and development of 
so many parts of the world, has suffered 
from these preconceived ideas. Some 
one wrote a book at one time on “Castles 
in Spain” and many people have taken 


Vizeonde De Casa Agui 
Madrid, Spain, director of 
Rotary International, 


Yesterday 
and Today 


only one view of this old country, 


namely, that of a fan iful ana romantic 


land where the youth spend their time 


playing a guitar beneath their sweet 
heart’s window, or where black-haired 
maidens are perpetually engaged in the 
wonderful Spanish dance. There are 
others who think of Spaniards merely 
as bull-fighters. As a 


the youth of Spain at present are rap 


matter of fact, 


idly becoming a part of the business 
and financial and professional life of 
their country, travelling to foreign 


lands as agents and promoters of their 
vast vineyards, olive groves, their cork 
forests, and their textile and manufa 
turing industries. 

The understanding of a country de 
pends upon one’s knowledge of the racial 
the traditions of that 

Spain has a variegated 


strains and 

country’s past. 
history. One thousand years 
Christ the Phoenicians, those early as- 
tute traders of the 
pushed their ships as far West as Cadiz, 
where they founded a kind of western 
Tyre or Sidon. Before this period Spain 


before 


Mediterranean, 


was inhabited by a rude race called 
the Iberians, about whom historians 
seem to be more or less vague as to 


their real character. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Bird’s eye view of 
Cadiz, with har- 
bor in the distance 














Madrid, the capital of S pain, 
is one of Europe’s most 
beautiful cities 
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View of the famous Alhambra in Granada, relic of the 
days of the Moors in Spain 






































A beautiful view of 
the harbor of Bar- 
at lona as seen from 
the Mirimer Gar- 
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A group of Rotar- 
ians of Barcelona 
inspecting a high 
“city - beautiful” 
model. 
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Following the Phoenicians the Car 
thaginians came. The Greeks also, for 
a time, occupied the eastern shores of 
the Iberian peninsula. The wars be- 
tween Rome and Carthage ensued for 
many years until Scipio Africanus drove 
the Carthaginians back to Africa and 
Rome became for four centuries the 
ruler of this old country. Spain was 
the richest province of Rome, and many 
of the Roman emperors were born there; 
Trajan Hadrian, Aurelius, 
while Theodorus (Rome’s last emperor) 
One can see to- 


Marcus 


was a native of Spain. 
day throughout southern Spain, re- 
mains of the old Roman forts and the 
mines from which the Romans secured 
great treasure. The old bull ring at 
Ronda is built upon the remains of a 
toman amphitheatre. It was really 
Rome that brought Spain her political 
and much of her intellectual progress, 
and it was Rome which was credited 
with making the Spaniards Spaniards. 

In the fifth century the Visigoths, 
after subduing the Imperial City of the 
Romans swept down into Spain and 
ruled the country for three hundred 


vears. These were a fierce race of men 


dwelling largely in the country rather 
than in the cities and adding to the 


racial strain elements of courage, dar- 
ing, and adventure. The Visigoths 
were followed by the invasion of the 
Arabs or Moors, whose control of Spain 
between the years of 720 and 1492, 
marked deeply the Arab characteristics, 
especially upon the southern portion of 
this country. It was a period in which 
Moorish architecture and art flourished 
and many of the cathedrals and palaces 
of Spain today reflect the handiwork of 
the Moors. The conquest of the Moors 
consumed several centuries, the famed 
Alhambra palace in Granada being the 
last stand of this proud race before 
they were finally driven across the 
Mediterranean to North Africa. 


The Golden Age of Adventure 


HE reign of the Catholic kings and 

the brilliant discovery period under 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
opened for Spain a golden age of pros- 
perity. In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries Spain attached to herself a 
goodly portion of the western hemis- 
phere through the discoveries and ex- 
plorations of such men as Columbus, 
Pizzaro, Cortez, and scores of other ad- 
venturing pioneers, who crossed the sea 
in their frail ships bringing back to 


Spain the riches of the West Indies, 
Mexico, Peru, and other sections of what 
is now Latin America. This was a period 
when Spain with her Armada and her 
control of the Flemish countries, with 
her far-extended lines of Empire came 
to be the mistress of a large part of the 
then known world. Gradually her great- 
ness declined through the centuries, 
until the forming of the constitutional 
monarchy obtained in England. 

It was the breaking down of this 
parliamentary system in a _ country 
where the land was held largely by an 
aristocratic, wealthy, and almost feudal 
land-holding gentry, with no middle 
class and with a large, ignorant prole- 
tariat of farmers and artisans that 
brought in the dictatorship in 1923. 

Spain is a country of twenty-two mil- 
lion inhabitants. It is larger than the 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It has fifteen hundred miles of coast 
line, with excellent harbors, and with 
shipping running to various parts of 
the world, carrying Spanish products 
and importing goods from other lands. 
Spain has virtually every climate pos- 
sible, from the cold of Galicia to the 
warm tropical airs of Andalusia. They 
can raise anything in Spain, for ex- 
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ple, that can be raised in the United 


al 
States. All the minerals are there. 
Spanish railroads have been greatly 


proved and modern hotels and mod- 
ern conveniences are found in every 

rge city in the country. 

No more modern and up-to-date cities 

matters of trade and manufacture 
ay be named in Europe today than 

e cities of Bilbao and Barcelona. Bar- 

ona, for example, with upwards of 

million people, is a great textile cen- 
One hundred thousand laborers are 
ngaged in the cotton mills of this city, 
nd three hundred and fifty thousand 
ales of cotton are imported each year. 
[he exports and imports from this port 
ilone aggregate yearly two hundred 
illion dollars. In 1926 the total for- 
ign trade of Spain amounted to six 
hundred and twenty-six million dollars. 

Two great exhibitions, one in Barce- 
lona and the other in Seville, are being 
held which are bringing to Spain repre- 
sentatives from the nations of the world 
in large numbers, and we venture to 
say that these expositions will be a 
listinet revelation and surprise to vis- 
itors from other countries. They are a 
revelation of the progressive and up-to- 
date character of modern Spain. We 
saw the exposition buildings in the city 
of Seville, which have been years in 
building, and which in themselves would 
be worth a trip to the country, because 
of their architectural beauty and the 
careful equipment with which the Span- 
ish people in Andulasia have prepared 
to show their artistry and their indus- 
try to the world. 

Incidentally, it might be mentioned 
that Primo de Rivera, the present Span- 
ish dictator has been largely responsible 
in bringing to completion these exposi- 
tion buildings in Seville and hastening 
the presentation of Spanish modernity 
through this channel. 


Advantages of Dictatorship 


S a matter of fact, those who have 
A visited Spain since the dictatorship 
of Primo de Rivera began, with the coup 
d’etat in 1923, when this Spanish gen- 
eral settled the Barcelona riots by tak- 
ing charge of the government with his 
military dictatorship, have usually been 
convinced that this form of government 
was a fortunate event at that particular 
time. I have talked with large num- 
bers of business and professional men 
throughout Spain and have yet failed 
to find one who has not felt that the 
dictatorship has brought an improve- 
ment in conditions for business and for- 
eign trade over the old dilatory and un- 
scrupulous parliamentary constitution- 
alism which it superseded. There are 
periods in every country, especially 
when there is a large percentage of 
illiteracy and lack of democratic tra- 
dition when a dictatorship is more ef- 


fective than a half hearted and hypo- 
critical republic. 

In our judgment, under the dictator- 
ship of Primo de Rivera, Spain has had 
the best and most effective government 
past hundred 
reforms in 


it has enjoyed for the 
years. There 
education, a vast amount of graft has 


have been 
been eliminated, a large amount of the 


gambling, which has_ sapped_ the 
strength of the country, 
hibited by law, and reforms have been 
effected in the division of land, in the 


development of trade, and in giving the 


has been pro- 


Spaniards a wholesome regard for the 
law. To be sure, we may say the muz- 
zling of the press and the centering of 
power in a single man is not conducive 
to permanent prosperity. We may con- 
that there are 
this becomes 

Primo de 


ceive, however, times 


when necessary for a 
is evidently 


dictator, 


period. Rivera, 


not desirous of remaining a 
and his professed intention and his ef- 
forts have been in line with the evolu- 
tion of his dictatorship into some modi- 
fied form of constitutional government. 
Just when Spain will be ready for this 
change will depend largely upon the 
manner in which education can fit these 
people for intelligent franchise in a 
country where approximately one-half 
of the people exist in rural communities 
and are unable to read and write. 
Among the elements to be dealt with 
in Spain as a potent factor is the Roman 
Catholic Church, which is said to con- 
trol one-third of the wealth of the 
country, and which is supported by the 
State to the amount of million 
dollars annually. The entire population 
with the exception of about ten thou- 
sand Protestants and four thousand 
Jews, belong to the Catholic faith. 


eight 


The Spanish people themselves are 
the subjects of, perhaps, the most im- 
portant study for any one who would 
know modern Spain. They are a charm- 
ing and delightful people, living happy 
and care-free lives, with distinct Latin 
characteristics. We have much to learn 
from these people in the way of art and 
literature, in culture, and the general 
mode of getting the most out of life. It 
is a race of men which has always 
placed beauty above material things. 
On the 8th of July in the year 1401, the 
Dean and Chapter of Seville assembled 
in the Court of the Elms and solemnly 


resolved: 


“Let us build a church so great that 
those who come after us may think 


” 


us mad to have attempted it. 


This great cathedral took one hundred 
and fifty years to build. Next to St. 
Peter’s it is the greatest in size of any 
Christian cathedral in the world. This 
church remains today as an emblem of 
the spiritual imagination of a great 
people. The Alhambra, the palace of 
Aleazar, the Giralda tower and the 


magnificent buildings and churches of 
Cordova, Madrid, and Toledo will con 
tinue to draw admiring visitors from all 
parts of the world throughout the years 


to come, for these represent the spirit 


and the soul of Spain. 


The Genius of Spain 


os spite of the modern tendencies 
which are rapidly advancing through 
out this ancient country, we venture to 
believe that the Spaniards themselves, 
with their devoted family life, with thei: 


social graces, their inheritances of all 
that is beautiful in the arts of painting, 
architecture, and music, will continue t 

impress deeply the peoples of the earth 
Bull-fighting, moreover, while it is still 
a national sport, is finding a sturdy 
competitor in football for the youth of 
this land. I was told only a short time 
ago in Madrid that the authorities of 
the bull ring in that city were pleading 
with the football officials to 
their games so that they would not con 


schedule 
flict with the bull fights, since footbal! 
was becoming so popular, if not more 

than this ancient 
King Alfonso XIII, a splendid 
manhood, 


popular, sport of 
Spain. 
example of modern gives 
every evidence of being more interested 
in polo and his fine horses and his out 
door bull 


Even the old Spanish dances with which 


sports than he is in fights 
we associate Spain are dying out, giving 
way to the more modern types of danc 

ing and recreation familiar to the peo 
England, other 
It is an intelligent 


America, and 
parts of Europe. 
race of men, possessing dignity, kindli 
ness and devotion to their friends. We 
can learn much from these people; God 
calls his children from the East and 
from the West, from the North, 
from the South. They all come bringing 


gifts. 


ple of 


ana 


Spain’s contribution in the past has 
been no small gift to the world. Her 
people, possessing as they do the strains 
of political and intellectual strength of 
the Romans, the trading instincts of th: 
ancient Phoenicians, the physical cout 
age of the Visigoths, the imaginativ: 
genius of the Moors, and the spiritua 
devotion to worship, and religion of a 
long line of religious devotees, are now 
adding the modern accomplishments it 
progress of the wester: 


trade and 


world. 


To conclude: 


1 
youtn ol! 


“With such magic key the 

Spain, supported by tremendous 
natural resources, by an intelligent 
and honest people, 
antry unequalled in 
for industrious application, 
unlock in the course of time every 
storehouse of the nation’s 
bringing freedom and deliverance 
from every dilemma.” 


with a 
country 


peas 
any 
must 


power, 
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This article deals with the ““Round Table” or- 
ganization of young business and professional 
men of Great Britain which is patterned after 


the Rotary club. 


It is another, and timely, 


chapter to the article in last month’s issue de- 
scribing the Twenty-Thirty Club in America, a 


similar organization of young men. 
there not be an opportunity here,” the author 
asks, “‘to establish contact across the Atlantic 
with all such organizations which may mean 
much toward our expectancies for Interna- 


tional Good-will?”’ 
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In the Footprints of Rotary 


Britain’s “Round Table” movement offers younger generation a new outlet 


NOR the first time since its ince} 
| tion Rotary in Great Britain is 
enjoying the honor of being copied, but 
observing that “imitation is the sin 
cerest form of flattery” we are in no 
mood seriously to complain. 

After all, there are no patent rights 
to the eternal principles of life upon 
which Rotary stands and, sooner or 
later, the keen perception of youth could 
be trusted to discover the fact. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that within 
the past two years in some seventeen 
towns and cities of England groups of 
young business men, having marked the 
power of Rotary, have entered into a 
conspiracy of gentlemanly piracy. Not 
quite satisfied with the innumerable 
youth organizations already in exist- 
ence this more venturesome section of 
our country’s young manhood has ‘lifted’ 
Rotary’s ideal of vocational service and 
deliberately copied, within defined lim- 
its, its unique form of fellowship. 

This impulse found expression on 
March 6th, 1927, at Suckling House, an 
old burgess’s mansion of the middle 
ages whose vaulted bays and finely 
trussed roof still adorn the ancient city 
of Norwich. 

Behind the massively carved oak six- 
teenth-century door, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Thynk and Thank God” a com- 
pany of young city men assembled. Sup- 
ported by the lord mayor and sheriff of 
the city (both young men in the early 
thirties), and led by Louis Marchesi (a 
young member of the Norwich Rotary 
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Club), these young hopefuls brought into 
being Britain’s “Round Table” Move- 
ment. 

Inspired thus by one of the most 
powerful business men’s organizations 
of the age these younger men gave to 
their intentions the ancient background 
of Britain’s finest legend of chivalry. 
Immortally fresh from “his twelve great 
battles in the west” the spirit of Arthur, 
the hero-king of our Celtic race passed 
this oaken door to renew in expectant 
youth the vows of Knighthood at “The 
Table Round”; charging with romance 
the very practical aims of those who 
would be counted among “the fair be- 


ginners of a robler time.” 
For a year the Norwich Round Table 
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Halifax, England 


remained an isolated experiment, est 
lishing its own line of activities 
striving to formulate a constitution 
which the movement might be extenc: 
To-day there are seventeea sin 
groups with a total membership of « 
hundred young men between the : 
of eighteen and forty. All these h: 
been admitted to their respective c! 
on Rotary’s own classification syst 
and all are self-committed to the ser 
of the community through the med 
of their business and professional o 
pations. 


To the American reader these fact 


and figures may sound somewhat tri\ 
in contrast to the known strength 
other youth movements of the world 
the selective principle employed in 
recruiting of members for “Row 
Table” forever prohibits it from be 
ing a “mass movement.” 

Possibly for this reason it has 


tracted a type of young man hithert 


unplaced in our modern junior clu 


societies, and distinct from the “h« 
variety” requiring only to be cate 


for socially. The young “Round Table: 


(horrid title) is representative of t! 
most fascinating section of Englan 


new manhood. He combines in his na 


ture the self-assurance of the old w 

Individualist with the breadth of visi 
of the new world Collectivist. He } 
a sense of values far more balanc 
than that of many of his sires. He: 

full of opinions for which he hol 
mighty strong convictions. He possess: 
a quiet reverence for the traditions 

age and religion yet suffers very litt 
emotional reaction towards these thing 
His guiding motives appear to be t! 


dual senses of duty and decency. Suc! 
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brief, is the 
pe of young man 
Round Table” has 
ptured. 
{nd what are 
ung men of this 
ilibre going to make 
the thunder-bolts 
ey have _ stolen 
m the gods? At 
e moment they are 
ssing them about 
irelessly like young 
‘lympian giants and 
t times, out of sheer 
eviltry, hurling a 
w of them back at 
the gods themselves. 
In such a mood 
“Round Table” re- 
ently invited the 
president of British 
Rotary to their an- 
ial conference and proceeded to treat 
him to a disconcerting criticism of some 
spects of the movement which gave 
them birth. In spite of such natural 
ithful impertinences these fellows are 
emendously keen. You can figure them 
for yourselves motoring long distances 
n sweltering nights to attend first 
eetings of other clubs, paying the 
ost of the long journeys to their coun- 
‘ils, giving up the week’s vacation to 
conferences, and—best of all—en- 





ir 
riching their own fellowship with a jeal- 
ous regard for its rightful function. 

To describe in detail the club activi- 
ties of “Round Table” would prove but 
a repetition of the normal procedure of 
Rotary with just a few interesting dis- 
tinctions. Curiously enough these young 
men have not yet been moved to “bank 
n food” as a sacramental medium for 
fellowship. They are more eager to 
talk than to eat while discussion is 
more vital to them than the wise words 
f the mighty. 

In one important detail they have car- 
ried the conception of vocation to a 
more logical conclusion than that which 
Rotary, in practice, accepts. They have 
avowed their intention to recognize the 
worthiness of all legitimate occupations 
and to welcome to their ranks young 
craftsmen and laborers and all such as 
fulfill a useful service to their fellows. 
Thus have they pronounced at the out- 
set against that form of class conscious- 
ness which still does so much to retard 
industrial understanding. 

Moreover, I believe these young men 
have grasped the idea that their fel- 
lowship has been created for the prac- 
tice of the art of “being” rather than 
of “doing.” Most of them were engaged 
previously in forms of useful community 
service and they have turned to “Round 
Table” not as to a service club in the 
ordinary sense of the term but as a 
group fellowship, such as this, means to 
the strong enrichment of personality. 


+h 
le 





Suckling House, Norwich. the birthplace of the Round Table, an organization of 
young British business and professional men. 


The prospects of such an enterprise 
are great. In England, at least, it is 
the first venture of its kind outside Ro- 
tary and in my judgment its future is 
as certain as that of Rotary itself. 


Round Table In America 


Unless I betray my knowledge I shall 
be quickly told that America has a 
“Round Table’? Movement of its own. 
Last year this association claimed an 
affiliation of sixty-five “Tables” in the 
chief American and Canadian cities. 
This would appear to be one of the very 
many service organizations inspired by 
Rotary in America. To what extent it 
can be regarded as a youth movement 
I do not know. Is it an attempt to com- 
plement Rotary or merely to duplicate 
it? I have the literature of this society 
by me. May I be pardoned a wicked 
smile at the arrogation of the title 
> by these worthy knights of the 
great republic? In my own conserva- 


ra 
“Sl 


tive land we reserve this questionable 
distinction for elderly gentlemen who 
pour their wealth into the coffers of 
party political funds, or equally heroic 
“deeds of daring do.” “Round Table” 
in America may be a real thing but 
there is a big difference between this 
knighthood of service and the British 
“Round Table.” 

The latter was born out of the heart 
of Rotary and promoted by members of 
Rotary who conceived the necessity of 
handing on to the younger men the 
secret of Rotary’s vocational aims. 
These young men are committed to the 
pursuit of the ideal strictly within their 
own sphere. There can be no possible 
conflict or over-lap of the two organi- 
zations. 


What Has Rotary To Say? 

In the wisdom of age and experience 
British Rotary has said to these younger 
men: “You must ‘blaze your own trail’ 
and the best of good luck to you.” But 


Rotary has a way of 
doing more than it 
says. When the early 
success of “Round 
Table” was reported 
to the Harrogate 
conference last yea 
that assembly re 
plied in a tremen 
dous vote of confi 
dence; charging its 
members by resolu 
tion to assist in the 
promotion of 
business men’s clu 
n their own locali 


ties. In subsequent 
visits to many club 
in England I have 
seen. this 
sion of the Rotar: 
idea taking 
Frankly I confess 
that I look upon this “sacking of om 
citadel” by youth as one of the fine 

things that could have happened to u 

We are a middle-age crowd anyway 
“But only as old as we feel” you reply 
Splendid! I love to hear the old boy 
say it. This is one of the comforting 
Never f 


most of the answers to the problems we 


lies we tell ourselves. reget that 
are facing in Rotary to-day will b 
spoken to-morrow by the lips of the 
younger men. 

Rotary needs some such movement as 
sritish “Round Table” as a counter-part 
to its present endeavours. It should bs 
our pride to pass on to the best young 
manhood of our modern world such vy 
sions as Rotary has given us. They may 
need them more than we do and they 
may make more of them. 

What has Rotary got to hand on? 
Just the old idea of service alone? Of 
course not. Rotary has given a new 
sense of direction to the old idea It 
has set up a new modus opera di. Thi 
is our secret and this must be our ulti 
mate legacy to other sections of present 
day society and, more particularly, to 
the younger generation. 

With my scanty locks covered and my 
birth certificate locked away let m« 
speak a word for this new youth fellow 
shout at 


ship of my country. Let me 


least one insistent call across 


the great 
waters of the Atlantic in the hope tha 
in the home of Rotary it may be heard: 
Will you help us to establish 
with the young business manhood of 


contact 


your own mighty continent? You de 


pend utterly upon it for the safety « 
civilization and all your expectancies of 
international goodwill. Help us to make 
this contact with the youth of our owr 
generation throughout the world and we 
believe we can justify your trust in u 
Your hopes and dreams shall become 
kt 


“To make divine magnetic land 
With the love of Comrades 
With the life-long love of Comrade 
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THE ROTARI 


A Story Fan Speaks His Mind 


A layman modestly offers some suggestions for story tellers 


OST of us 

are read- 

ers: our 

pu b ] ic 
chools enable us to be 
ich. Many of us are 
mnivorous: we read 
verything, good, bad, 
and indifferent. We are 
a mind-hungry people. 
The presses belch forth 
ailies, weeklies, month- 
ies, quarterlies in an 
unbelievable flood. And 
millions of eager hands 


are stretched out to 
rrab these publications, 
as they fall from the 
press. And yet, while 
there are literally 
armies of readers for 
all kinds of publica- 
tions, from tabloids to 
tately dailies and 
cholarly quarterlies, 
still we are discriminat- 
ing readers. Each sub- 
scribes according to his 
taste. 

An enormous army of 
writers is busy day and 
night producing manu- 
script for the editors 
who are collecting for 
their various publica- 
tions. These writers are 
ranging through all the 
fields of human activity 
and interest for themes 
that will hold the atten 
tion and add to the information of 


“There was 


their readers. Among those who are 
thus producing for the entertainment 
and enlightenment of the readers of 
to-day, I wish to pay my respects to 
the writers of short stories, and say a 
few words about their productions. 

Personally I am a short-story “fan.” 
The hours at my disposal for story 
reading are few and scattered. I seldom 
attempt a full-length modern novel be- 
cause I am a rather slow reader, and I 
get my biggest “kick” out of a story I 
can finish at one sitting. Yes, that is 
just the word to use, “sitting,” for I 
belong to that two or three million 
group of readers who enjoy a comfort- 
able chair, a reading-lamp, an open fire- 
place and a good story. 

And, gentle reader, I take it that you 
are one in that goodly group of two 
or three million short-story fans, or 
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this difference . 


perhaps you are one of the thousands 
of short-story writers; and it is to you, 
whether producer or consumer, that I 
send out this greeting and effusion. Of 
course you must understand that I am 
writing strictly from the “side lines.” 
Professionally I am a public speaker, 
but not a story teller in any sense of 
the word. And what I have to offer on 
the subject of story telling and story 
tellers I offer from the point of view 
of a consumer. 


The Gift of Story Telling 

O me, story telling is a real art. 

Other things being equal, I suppose 
an art may, to some degree at least, be 
acquired. For a few rare souls story 
telling is a gift. And a gift; we would 
probably agree, is a possession already 
at hand. For example, you probably 
know a young lady who has taken many 


the professor was building machinery 


lessons on the piano, ) 
she is an_ indiff. 
musician. And you 
to yourself, as you « 
thusiastically appl: 
her with the rest of t 
company, “If she pr: 
tices till she is eight 
she will never be 
artist.” 

On the other hand, | 
know a young man who 
can listen to a piece 
rather complicated } 
sic, then sit down to the 
piano and reproduc 
almost perfectly to t 
last note, and. wit 
marvelous precision 
the matter of time. | 
the young lady musi 
an acquired art; for t} 
young man it seems t 
be a gift, for he d 
allows that he has ever 
taken music lessor 
“just picked it up.” Ar 
speaking from my ea: 
chair here by the fi: 
side, to the rest of \ 
easy-chair — short-st 
fans, I want to say, | 
somehow _ prefer 
young man’s music. It 
moves along with a |! 
and a warmth not fou: 
in the young lady’: 
His seems to come bu! 
bling up out of tl 
fountain of harmony. 

And in connection with short storie: 
there is a striking parallel. The p: 
fessor of English literature in a mid 
Eastern college, in the days when I was 
a student, was an artistic story tell 
His command of adjectives describing 
action, feeling, taste, smell, color, hope, 
despair, was wide and his choice dis 
criminating. His words made vivid pic- 
tures. His narratives had proper s 
quence of events, his thoughts a: 
figures of speech were clear. One 1i 
tened with pleasure to his stories. B 
as students of English, we could see th 
scaffolding, and the frame-work al] u 
according to blueprint, and the mecha: 
ically perfect joints were obtruded up 
our consciousness. 

On the other hand, an elderly, hun 
ble workman from one of the mills i 
a little Michigan town, used to come t 
my store in the evening to visit, whe: 
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trade was light. He told us stories of 

.nd and sea that rushed along with 
impetuosity and dash of a moun- 

in stream. His educational qualifica- 

ns would not have passed him 
hrough the grades of an old-time coun- 
school. But he could tell a story 
hat throbbed with life, that gripped 
he heart, that flushed the face with 
hame or blanched the cheek with fear. 
lis stories were filled with the sunshine 
nd shadows of life, the interplay of 
inflicting interests. There was no 
sible framework, no conscious se- 
uence, no seaffolding. His characters 
ved before you as men and women of 
flesh and blood; and instinctively you 
ecame so interested in their hopes and 
imbitions, their defeats and despairs, 
that you never once gave a thought to 
the particular words that were bringing 
the narrative to you. 

Of the two story tellers, the Jntelli- 
entsia would probably prefer the pro- 
fessor to the mill-worker. But for the 
rank and file of fire-side readers I do 
believe the old man of the mills would 
be the preferred one. He had the gift 
of picturing life more truly as it is, and 
presented more accurately the motivat- 
ing causes in life than did the professor. 
My old sailor friend 
of the mills truly 
knew the heart of 
mankind. He __ told 
stories of the heart, he 
breathed into his char- 
acters the breath of 
life, and they became 
living souls. 

All through long 
evenings 
around the cheery fire 
in the back of the 
store we sat under the 
mellow glow of the old 
Rochester hanging 
lamp, not watching 
the wheels go ’round 
or the flicker of the 
film on the screen— 
there were no me- 
chanics in his story 
telling—but we lived 
and hoped and toiled 
and achieved with 
men and women of 
flesh and blood who 
sweat and froze and 
nearly drowned, who 
loved, and burned with 
consuming rage, who 
fought and struggled 
with adversity or with 
storms at sea till we 
came to the story's 
end drenched’ with 
blood and salt-water, 
and drawing a breath 
of relief that we, along 
with the characters in 
the story, had at last 


he 


winter 


won out and could go ‘‘__while the old sailor was dealing with the stuff we call life.” this note of 


Illustrations by 


A, H, Winkler 


home with the glow of a great exploit 
upon us—an experience that became a 


part of us because we, too, had Jived it. 


The Art of Cuthbert 

iAIN I say, story 

Lf. also, it is a gift. I would rather 
hear my old friend, Cuthbert, of the 
mills, tell some of the stories of his early 
life on the seas, than listen to the most 





telling is an art; 


polished narrative penned by the pro- 
fessor of English. I know perfectly well 
that if the phrases of the two were com- 
pared, the work of the one would be 
faulty, from the point of view of good 
English; while the work of the profes- 


sor would be perfect, every sentence a 


gem. Some of the sentences of my 
friend, Cuthbert, of the mills, were 
left standing quite incomplete. But 
they were not ambiguous. Rather, 


they were apparently broken off in- 


complete that what was left unsaid 


might make stronger that which 
was. said. Each listener filled in 


of his own accord the coloring he pre- 
What he left 
unsaid often made up the best and most 
He awak- 


ferred in such instances. 


thrilling part of the story. 
ened our imaginations. 
No shred of any story the professor 


Ae 
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‘lassroom illustrative of the art 
of story telling lingers with me today) 
But I shall never forget how our bare 
feet were cut by sharp shells and 
bruised by stones as we made a desper 
ate plunge for life into the surf from 
the wreck of a small fishing smack and 
fought our way to the gravelly b2acl 
upon which the angry waves were beat 
ing out their insensate wrath. Drenche 


and weary and half starved, we did cast 





ourselves down just out of reach of th 
waves until we could get our breat 
and feel the warmth of the sun and lif 
a grateful heart for de ince. Rea 
we hadn't expec ted to get out of that 
mess alive But the vere 
Cuthbert beside the chee 
back o ne store, notas 

Funny, isn't it? The profs yr coul 
tickle our ears with choice adj 
and stir our imaginations w bt " 
word pictures, but Cuthbert could mal 
your blood boil or freeze it stiff. Wit 
him you pulled on oars or ice incrusted 
ropes till your back was about to breal 
and your hands freeze, o slept w 
your head close up in the prow of 


boat and heard the lapping of rippl 
against the planks till you were at la 


? e ’ . 7 
lulled into ixurious slumber b 


profess 
ae | : was building machir 
ery, the old sailor wa 
dealing with the stuff 
we call life. Both wer 
keen-eyed men. I be- 
lieve both saw lif 
true. But the on 
dealt with creatures of 
the imagination, w 
the other relived hours 





tresn i the gara¢ 

dripping with de 

Shall we sa tna 
“Trader Horn” ha 
sold into the hundred 
ot tk ind because 
he has come among 
the world’s reade1 
wit! a stor a 


vibrant with life 
That 
find in the short stor 
I pick up in the eve 
ning for an _ hou 
diversion. 

Contrasted with 


reality 
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is the note we find in many of our cur- 
rent short stories, concerning which an 
intelligent and appreciative reader made 
the remark the other day, when speak- 
ing of a story in a popular publication, 
“That is a fascinating story, well told; 
but all the way through you know the 
circumstances and plot are simply im- 
possible—it is nothing but sounding 
words and flashing pictures—as pre- 
posterous as some of the high jinks 
funny strips that are found in the 
daily papers.” 

Perhaps it is presumptuous for a:fan 
to mention the fact that he has any 
He is only 
a consumer, and common decency, likely, 
should lead him to speak only words 
of appreciation for these 
burners of the midnight oil are pleased 
Have they not “crammed” 


preference along these lines. 


whatever 


to give him. 
for days, before writing, by reading 
every article they could lay their hands 
on that dealt with any kindred subject? 
Hlave they not read the best authors to 
key up the vocabulary and work up the 
mental momentum? Have not many of 
them diligently poured over corre- 
spondence courses stressing, with all due 
emphasis, such things as_ story-struc- 
ture, plot, climax, and all the other 
elements of scaffolding that are as 
nothing without the experience that only 
life itself can teach? 

Had not the young lady musician, 
above referred to, spent weary hours in 
practice lessons? Truly. But I would 
rather listen to the playing of the young 
man who has a soul full of music. His 
notes carry with them an element of 
self-expression. The stories told by 
professional short-story writers often 
are different from the yarns spun by 
the sons of toil in the same way that 
the music of the _nickel-in-the-slot 
player piano is vastly different from the 
actual finger work of the master musi- 
cian. 


Life Is the Laboratory 


ANY short-story writers need to 

be hauled out of the salt and 
stagnant waters of the sea of books, and 
plunged into the turbulent fresh-water 
streams of actual life. Send the short- 
story writer te war, or on an exploring 
expedition to Africa, sail him over the 
North Pole, let him mine coal, make hay, 
pick cotton, hunt a job in a big city, 
with all apologies for the use of cur- 
rent slang which, however, is suggestive 
of the wide-open spaces, “give him the 
gate,” and let him tramp it across the 
continent, set him up in business where 
he will have to sink or swim in the 
currents of commercial competition, 


place him where he can accumulate 
first-hand knowledge of life, not from 
books, but from sweaty shirts that 
smell, from hard bumps and weariness 
of muscle, from hunger of body and 


mind, then let him come back and write 
for us his story. He will then have 
something to tell about life that he did 
not read in a book and that will ring 
true. There will surely be warmth, 
heart throb, melody, and the human 
touch in his story that we did not find 
before. 

I am for the story writer, you under- 
stand, first, last, and all the time. He 
is a tremendously important factor in 
our mental life. Only the radio audience 
can vie with his for size and wide dis- 
tribution. But I can see room for im- 
provement in him. I would make the 
same observation of the average short- 
story writer that is often made of the 
young theologians who are annually 
turned out from the seminaries to man 
our pulpits. They all need more work 
in the clinic. They need to come to 
closer grips with life. They can work 
up the introduction, give you the his- 
torical setting, present the philosophical 
implications, the ethical problems, and 
arrive at a conclusion logical or illog- 
ical. Somewhere through the story or 
the sermon these young producers may 
accidentally touch the quick of real life, 
but mostly the production is a rehash 
of reading or spun out of sheer imagi- 
nation. 


These men have not striven against 
sin unto blood. They have not per- 
sonally scaled the heights of exaltation, 
nor sounded the depths of despair— 
save only in the numberless books they 
have read, stories written by hermit 
souls “that dwell apart in a fellowless 
firmament.” How can they know real 
life, or talk real life who. have lived 
sheltered in seminary alcoves since the 
day they graduated from mother’s knee? 
A few graphic sentences from the lips 
of a Charles Evans Hughes will carry 
you farther into the heart of some in- 
ternational relationship than anything 
the “side lines” can tell you. And that 
something that Mr. Hughes can put 
in, and I cannot, is the element that I 
call truth from experience. It is that 
element that puts reality into the story. 
So, I say, give the story writer the 
chance to get the point of view that 
comes only to the engineer up in the 
cab, or the miner digging his coal, or 
“Lindy” flying to his. sweetheart in 
Mexico. A few years ago “Billy” Sun- 
day stirred the religious life of America 
with his spirit of fulminating evangel- 
ism, and multitudes heard him gladly, 
for he looked at sin and talked of sin 
from the point of view and in the 
vocabulary of the man of the street, the 
ball-diamond, and the mills. Of him 
men said, “Well, ‘Billy’ Sunday knows 
what he’s talking about. He’s been 
there all right,” and if an author can 
get such an endorsement for his story 
he can be sure that it deals with the 
stuff of life. 


THE ROTARIAN 


The story writer has to tell his st 
and the young preacher has to wea, 
his sermon, out of the stuff the st: 
of life has brought to him. If it 
brought books, books, endless she! 
of books, something of the book at) 
phere will inevitably rob his product 
of the priceless glow of real life. 
life has thrown him into circumsta: 
that brought struggle, work, hope, . 
spair, thrills, sufferings, human 
tacts, then his productions, whet! 
short stories or sermons, will doubt 
carry the atmosphere of those ex): 
ences. I think Socrates was as mean 
he was, in driving his hearers int: 
corner by asking embarrassing qu 
tions, largely because his wife, Xa) 
thippe, was such an everlasting sco! 
His mental attitude was a by-product 
of his home atmosphere. The co! 
temperature, and true ring of stori 
are drawn from the stuff of life. Th 
is no other way. 


The Real and the Unreal 
feos is a very real differen 


between mechanical dolls ar 
babies. Either of them may say “Mama,” 
open and close the eyes, and fill a litt! 
girl’s heart with thrills of joy. But th 
one is born of love and suffering; thi 
other is made by the thousand in a fa 
tory. And it is the one that is born 
love and hope and courage along with 
suffering that grows upon you into beau 
tiful fullness of life. It is the one that 
made by the thousand that is finally 
found in the midst of things discarded 
up in the garret, or being touselled | 
the pup. 

And my plea just here is that we urg: 
our story writers to seek more amp 
opportunity to make broad contacts 
with real life, that they may be played 
upon by the great winds of heaven, and 
empty their lungs and their minds o! 
the bookish and stale atmosphere of th 
school man-factory. This in order that 
their stories may be flushed, and alive, 
and glow truly with the warmth of rea! 
life. 

Personally I do not care a great dea! 
for the stories that are stuffed with th 
saw-dust that has leaked out of th: 
characters in other stories. When a 
writer of stories comes tu me with his 
production through the medium of th: 
magazine, I want his story to tell m: 
of life in terms of its fundamental el 
ments. It must ring true to life. Othe: 
wise, his story sounds and feels factor) 
made. Such a factory-made story is as 


forlorn as a cockerel without tail-feath- 


ers standing in the rain. “Behold, th: 
glory hath departed from Israel!” « 
has never arrived. 

Truth is stranger than fiction, bu' 


only because many writers of fiction 


have never lived the life they try to te’! 
about, that they might know the truth. 
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otary’s Hole-in-one 
Club 


| tig gallery of Rotarians whi 
< ha e / ade { hole-ii “One. T he 


Hole-in-One Club ¢ fast creasing 

in membersh p, a d club members who 

nou or Rota) ans that ca gq talifu 

should report their names to the eliuh 

secre tary, who ca take the necessary 

steps to e) roll the e) her. Send a 
pict ‘re aloi g vit] thre é de 
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Vacation Thoughts on Canada 


Cross, and turn the railway over to the 
Now the papers tell me the 
work is 


south-side. 
turn-over is official, and that 
to be 
forty years, given I be still alive (as 
likely I baint), I will stand by the 


Thames, stroke my goatee beard and see 


started at once. 


the new Southern Station in actual fact. 
I wonder, though, that 
tation, when it’s built, will have as a 
of communication the 
Union and North Western 
Chicago have, speed boats picking up 
taking them to their 
blood-curdling 


whether new 


means what 


¢ 


stations of 
passengers and 
destinations at a pace 
along the Chicago River? If London 
begins to think the the 
Thames by motor-boat taxis right now, 
by the time the is built, 
}ritain may have regained her position 
That the Thames is 
entirely unused for purposes of trans- 


over use of 


new station 


as a river-power. 


portation is one of the oddest instances 
of the present lagging behind the past. 
In olden days, the the 
Londoner’s chief way of getting about 
town, from the kings downward. When 
Charles II wanted to go and borrow 
some money in the city, he ordered the 
State barge. Nowadays the river would 
be the very last way the King, or any- 
body else: would think of travelling; yet 
on a speed-boat it would be by far the 


Thames was 


quickest. 


Vacation Thoughts on Canada 


“4 SHORT “vacation” took me_ by 
ve road to the “Dells,” or rocky banks 
of the Wisconsin River. I recommend 
this ride, by car and boat, as one of the 
most striking in all the world. I was 
shown among other things the bluff 
whereon bonfires used to be lit by the 
pilots to let the Indian tribes know that 
the fur-traders were there so they could 
get ready to trade. So began the march 
of civilization into the interior. As I 
left the “Dells” I took a memorable 
mental picture of that “civilization” in 
full triumph. It was the picture of a 
little Indian boy, in full war paint, his 
little nose glued to the colored comic 
section of the Chicago Sunday Tribune. 

A Rotarian lately asked me when I 
planned to say something in these pages 
about Canada. 

Well, the reason I have not as yet 
anything about Canada 
has been sheer cowardice. Canadians 
have the right to tell a Briton (or an 
Englishman) just what they think of 
him if he says anything he shouldn’t, 
in language he is far better able to 
than the American—and 


said specific 


understand 


who am I to think I could possibly say 
all I ought to say about Canada, or 
nothing I ought not to say? Let us be 
frank about it; the British islander is 


Mebbe in another 


(Continued from Anglo-Americana, page 


dismally ignorant about the great Do- 
minion which keeps his flag flying so 
proudly over half of the North Amer- 
ican Continent. What he knows about 
it chiefly is that it is the place some 
members of his family emigrated to at 
some time, either to return not at all 
or not wanted. He knows from Empire 
exhibitions and propaganda films that 
Canada has wonderful lakes, forests, 
pastures, fisheries, fruit-areas; that her 
statesmen tell those of the Old Country 
now and again just where to get on and 
get off. He has, however, the crudest 
idea just what Canada is, and what she 
means—and what can I tell him to put 
him wise? Well, just this, for one 
thing. To understand Canada you must 
discover it for yourself. 

My Discovery of Canada 
HAVE discovered it about half-a- 
dozen times. The first was on cross- 

ing to British Columbia from Washing- 
ton State, after careering all over the 
States and having lost all sense of time 
and space, forgetting I was crossing a 
frontier at all till I saw the Union Jack 
fluttering in the gentle breeze over 
Government House. That gave me a 
thrill I can recall but not describe, a 
thrill of realization that certain time- 
honored institutions and traditions per- 
sisted side by side with others across 
the frontier, not only without friction, 
but with every sign of friendly reciproc- 
ity. Beyond that thrill of the flag, 
there was not very much about Van- 
couver City to thrust on me the fact 
that it was not an American city. Only 
when I got talking to citizens did I 
realize—again with a thrill—that many 
British matters spoken of in the States 
with apologies or explanations were 
taken just as much for granted in Can- 
ada as at home. In other words, the 
Canadians are as well informed about 
our home politics as are we ourselves; 
in many respects their patriotism is 
keener than ours. 

I passed out of Vancouver the way of 
all tourist flesh, into the splendor of the 
Rockies which is common to Canada and 
the States, and thence down on to the 
prairies, and the Great Lakes, which 
are also common, and realized that, 
whatever politics may do to separate 
the two countries horizontally, Nature 
has done every possible thing to make 
them vertically a physical unit. Where 
a sense of political separateness exists 
is where the St. Lawrence River divides 
a mainly French-speaking population 
from an English-speaking one. There 
is a wedge of Canada that lies between 
Lake Huron and Lakes Erie and 
Ontario where I may dare to suggest, 
British ideas persist rather more than 


they do to the west. Here the travel] 
Briton will be more forcibly remin 
that Canada is of the Empire than « 
where. My own reminder was conv: 
on rising to address the 
Ontario, Rotary Club, not 
whether to put the Imperial or the | 
ternational foot foremost. The ba 
struck up “For in spite of all tempt 
tions, to belong to other nations, 
remains an Englishman’”’—and that ¢ 
tled it. I talked Empire after that. 
American friends somet:mes ask 
question just what a Briton means wh 
he talks about the world-empire in o1 
breath and the League of Nations 
the other; they seem to think there’s 
little inconsistency somewhere. He: 


} 


Hamilt 
too 


is my answer for what it is wort} 
“The -British Empire or Commo1 
wealth was an early experiment 


leaguing nations together which ha) 
pened to speak one language or to 
under the same political institutions; 
it was not scrapped when the expe 
ment was tried of leaguing togeth: 
nations that spoke different languages 
and had different political institutions 
because the two things were not thought 
to be inconsistent. In the words of th: 
international anthem “The more we get 
together, the merrier we shall be.” 


U.S-Canadian Get-Together 


HEN I am asked whether I 

notice any tendency for Canada 
and the United States to “get together” 
my reply is usually that where the 
tendency is noticed it is all for the best 
—for both parties. The more we cross 
each other’s frontiers, the more we tend 
to break down those tiresome barriers 
that are put up by governments; th: 
more we get used to the idea of unity. 
When political and economic relations 
are discussed diréctly between the two 
sides: should the old country worry? No 
mother, I think you should not. You: 
eyes are not so bright as they we) 
yesteryear, and its a fine thing to hav: 
your daughter, Canada, keeping he: 
open wide on the western world wher 
you have so much of your business t 
be looked after. The more Canada get 
together with the United States, t! 
better for the world-commonwealth 0! 
to-day, which we call the Empire, an 
that of to-morrow which is at present 
experimenting as the League of Nations 
Then, again, the Canadian, good Brit 
isher as he may be in sentiment, ca! 
speak on occasion a very fine imitation 
of the American dialect. In some res 
pects, I think he can beat the America! 
in that lingo. The affairs of the world 
may be left without fear to be spoken 
of direct between two neighbors wh: 
understand iust what they mean. 
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NTERWN A- 

TIONAL serv- 

ice in Rotary 
is so very new that 
at present we are 
ist learning how 
io approach this 
enormous field and 
are feeling our way 
ioward making the 


ternational work 
beat fruit and 
ike it effective. 
[In particular refer- 
ence to  Interna- 
ynal Service, the 
reneral program 


idopted at the Con- 
vention in Dallas 
commends to Ro- 


tary clubs all over 
world among 
ther activities that they aid in elimi- 
nating international misunderstanding 
a frank discussion, for purposes of 
nformation, of international problems 
which Rotarians are concerned. 
Do such 
Most decidedly they do. 


9 


misunderstandings exist? 
The following 
may serve as an illustration. 

In some of the republics of Central 
America the general public has the 
opinion that the United States plans 
the annexation of these countries and 
will continue until the South American 
Continent shall also become a part of 
United States. Preposterous, of 
course, you will say, but such an opinion 
exists and by no means is it the only 
erroneous one in existence among civi- 
lized countries. No more fruitful activ- 
ity can be conceived than that which 
will remove such ideas from the minds 
of people. 


the 


This instance refers to the relation 
of the United States to Central Ameri- 
can countries and has no foundation. 
It offers, however, to the chairmen of 
the international-service committees of 
Rotary clubs all over the world, inter- 
esting food for thought. 

Truth, generally known, or occasion- 
ally revealed, about conditions existing 
between countries in other parts of the 


large Rotary wheel supported on a motor lorry by 
striking pageant in the recent carnival sponsored by the Rotary club of Heanor, En: the results of the 
land, for the benefit of local charities. The carnival netted over $2000 for the charity fund 





Forty girls draped in flags of “Rotarian countries,’ and linked by colored streamers to a 


world—may at times have disquieting 


elements. Frank discussion of such con- 
ditions for 


one to the other the different points of 


the purpose of explaining 
view and seeking ways and means of 
eliminating the existing points of fric- 
tion is a task worthy of the sincerest 
endeavor of any Rotarian. 

The 
not possibly wish for a more far-reach- 
ing, more important appointment than 
that of chairmanship of the 
tional service committee of his club. As 
about existing 
opinions and conditions the convention 
at Dallas recommended a constructive 
survey of the world to learn the char- 
acteristics of nations and races, sources 
of friction, and the that make 
for good-will. 


most ambitious Rotarian could 


interna- 


a means of learning 


forces 


Even a brief or superficial survey of 
the world will indicate where, accord- 
ing to the club’s geographical location, 
general interest of its members, racial 
or business conditions, the logical start 
for getting the above-mentioned infor- 
mation should be made. For some clubs 
it may be best to start with the closest 


international neighbor. The positive 
interest of another club may lead to the 
selection of a very distant overseas 


country, which the club will study and 
get acquainted with. 


“John Bull” and “* 


best Start 


The 
may be made 


through correspo1 
: 
| 
| 


similar characte1 


tics. After the ik 


has been broken I 
the relations be 
tween these tw 
club m t may | 
p sible ) nN ll 
literature n that 


Uncle Sam’ made a ice 
sented to 
the club in a serie 
yrth-while pu 


f interesting and w 


grams. At times it might be possibl 


to secure a Rotarian from the count 
being studied for an address and a 
him to discuss some conditions ab 


which no sufficient information « 


sar } ] 
received eisew here 


The conditions of Rotary, for example 
in a country should offer an espe 


effective means for learning about the 


country’s characteristics. Customs, h 


toric background, economic and social 


problems, all such questions might well 


; 


be discussed in the friendly a 
of Rotary. 

A good number of Rotary clubs, « 
pecially in the United States, are get 
in their intern: 


Many of them have 


ting a fine start 
service activities. 
selected countries in the study of whi 


they expect to specialize. Here is wish 
ing them the best. of success in an ente1 
prise that is fraught with possibilities 


for the noblest kind of service. 


Discussion of the Kellogg Pact 


An interesting discussion of the Kel 
logg Treaty took place at the dinner of 
the Northern Region of District No. 13 
of R.I. B. I. 
gave a masterly exposition of this sub 
ject from the British standpoint, and a 
paper prepared by a Rotarian in Mon- 


Rotarian Gordon Liverman 











ina representing the American view 


vas read by Rotarian John Amos of 


Kansas in the presence of two other 


Rotarians from the United States. 
These three American Rotarians de- 
clared that this experience was worth 
the whole journey to England. They 
had had an unusual chance to get the 


British point of view and a still more 


nusual chance to give the point of 
ew of their countrymen to English 
iends. This exchange certainly helped 
velopment of acquaintance, und 
indir and good-will between the 
t countries. Bu he interes r 
hing about this p ra tha | 
dea of stimulating an inter-country 
ussion of the Kellogg Pact origi 
nated in the mind of a Rotarian in a 
all club in Montana—thousands of 
miles from New York or Washington; 
far removed from the echo of European 
ffair one of those Western States 


of which we are accustomed to think 
hat they have no “international” i: 
terests at all. Thanks to Chairman 
John Hall, a meeting was held in all 
four sections of District 13, at each of 
which Gordon Liverman spoke. Rota- 
rians present had a chance to realize 
how fine a contribution to Rotary one 
man in Montana who took the time and 
trouble to think and act has made. 


International Understanding 

In the office of the Secretary of Ro- 
tary International there was recently 
received a copy of a “Weekly Letter” 
published by the Rotary club of Zagreb, 





Yugoslavia. This letter contains, among 
other interesting items concerning the 
life of this club and its contact with 
other Rotary clubs on the Continent of 


This exhibit prepared by the Granite City (IMlinois) Rotary Club for display at a district conference illustrated in a forceful way the inte 
dependence ef nations. The particular product of each of fifty-three nations, upon which the United States depends, was shown, wi'h 
world map as the background. The exhibit created wide comment and was afterward shown in the public schools. 


Europe, an excerpt of a talk delivered 
by Rotarian Poduje about American 
people. 

The Zagreb club, one of the most re- 
cently elected members of Rotary In- 
ternational, publishes its Weekly Let- 
ters in Croatian, the language of their 
country, for local purposes, and in 
English for Rotary clubs in other coun- 
tries. 

To what extent a really well-informed 
Rotarian can give a good idea about the 
characteristics of people in another 
country and in this way promote ac- 
quaintance and understanding between 
nations, is very well illustrated by the 
excerpt of Rotarian Poduje’s speech 
about American people, of which this 
is a transcript: 

“America is perhaps the most sociable 
country in the world. Every American 
s manifestly bound to society. He is a 
member of his professional organiza- 
tion, he usually belongs to a religious 
organization, and is politically organ- 
ized. Many of them belong to humane 
and fraternal clubs, and those who fin- 
ished the university remain for their 
whole life a member of it, and, more- 
over, they inscribe new-born children 
in order that they might continue later 
on their study in the same university as 
their parents. 

“American society is divided ordinar- 
ily into two classes: The high society, 
composed of rich people of the second 


THE ROTARIAN 


generation. They live for club ser 
Those clubs, which count but a 
members have their meetings in lu: 
ous buildings or castles, and the 
bership charges are very high beca 
of the exclusiveness they want. 

“The second class is the bu 
class: It is the heart of America 
of which our Rotarian movement 
scends. It is an organization of 
pendent business men. 

“Children are brought up for so 
life from their earliest childhood. 
schools they at first learn to know 


language correctly. In society th 
cipline is very important. The ch: 
man enjoys perfect authority. 

“The American is a mixture of 
veté and sublimity. He is also a1 
rialist because he wishes to earn mor 
in order to realize his ideals (Ro 
feller, Carnegie, etc.).” 

Short talks of this character, if 
curate, certainly may go far in creat 
understanding of actions and cust 
of other nations. 


Sends Youth to Europe 
The Rotary Club of Podebrad 
Czechoslovakia, entertained, on the 10 
of July, a group of students from C 
ero, Illinois, travelling throughout FE 
ropean countries under the auspices 


the Cicero Rotary Club. These student 


are selected pupils from the Mort 
High School of Cicero and are spendi! 
ten weeks of their vacation time 
Europe, visiting the important citi 
and historical landmarks as well as R 
tary clubs on their itinerary. 






Vocational, Community, and Club Sei 
ice sections will be found beginning 


page 52. 
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“Profit” and “Gain” 
tor, THE ROTARIAN 


Reading, in your issue just at 
rs of W. R. Lence and “George” Lewis 
rding the ‘miserable’ word PROFIT in 
Rotary motto, set me to wondering if they 

d all other objectors to that word recalled 

tiblical admonition “what doth it profit 
in to gain the whole world if he loses his 
“George” Lewis “gain” 

“profit,” but the quotation draws 

demarcation those two 

and quite in favor of “profit.”’ 
“GRID” 


soul?” likes 
er than 
<tinet between 
ADAMS 
Rochelle, N. Y 


The Way the Children Sing It 

Tue ROTARIAN: 

be,—Rotarians are evidently tl 
ly about that “profits 
n the coast we have a summer camp for 

rr children, who are often 
Rotarians and this is the way the kids 

them: 

THAT Rotary 

O-T-A-R-Y is known on land and sea 

1orth to south, from east to west 

love him most who serves the best 

R-V-I-C-E, THAT spells Rotary 

And, by the way, that terrible Ther 
hing for you and for I!" Rotary 

such distortions of the lan 

even in fun. 


most 


brought n the 


that song to 


spells 


oucht 


to tolerate 


S. A. MI 


s Cove, Maine 


The Ex-Rotarian? 
THE ROTARIAN : 
Seriously speaking, what of the 
n, those members that leave their club per 
due to business reverses which puts them 
temporarily out of the 
laugement of their own 
élds where it is not practicable to reinelude 
em for membership. Would it not be Widen 
¢ the Sphere to give them some status such 
Ilonorary Membership with visiting privi 


ex-Rota 


be only active 


business or into 





ges or in some manner keep in touch with 
I A slogan similar to “Once a Rotarian, 
Always a Rotarian,” and buttons and auto 


stickers with the Rotary emblem perhaps en 
reled in a gold band to help foster the Hello 
Bili idea, and make the days, when pressing 
‘es and worries were foreed aside long 
uugh to attend meetings when others might 
dinners lack of interest, 
m worth-while. 
I repeat, What of the Ex-Rotarian? 
O. A. FRITZ 


ink missed were 


Mass. 


What of the “Ex-Rotarian?” 

Editor, Tor RoTarian: 

| wish you would give us a line of thought 
nm How to deal with the Retired Rotarian? 
lo fire bim into the dump after he may have 
civen the best of his active business years 
to Rotary, on the plea that he is no longer 
n active business, is simple foolishness. To 
lose the benefit of his experience, when Rotary 
needs him most in that relation: to leave him 


deprived of the pleasure of being a Rotarian 

ist when in his program he needs that privi 
lege, seeing he has to fill in what may have 
| 


been other activities in business he lays down, 
is not the recognition of Service we talk so 
much of! 

Twenty-five years ago, when Rotary was 
younger, it may have looked alright: but 
to-day we are reaching the stage where there 
ire thousands of Retired Rotarians—men who 
have given of their best in Rotary—and to 


hand, the 








These columns are open to read- 
ers of the magazine for discus- 
sions of questions affecting 
Rotary policy or procedure. of 
local or international import. A 
the 


solved 


minds 
table 


meeting of 


across 
1 conference has 
|| many problems, corrected many 


Phese 


columns are intended to fulfill 


thoughtless ‘practices. 
the same function, and will be 
helpful to the extent that club 
officials and members enter into 
frank discussion. Contributions 
are welcomed. but should be as 


brief as possible. 


the poliey of Rotar 

Chink it ove ind 13 have its eatndl 
advisor counsel. for the time 
nis yu 


Is hot 


lyment when w hould= ta lt the 
Constitution 


Montevideo, I 


“Safety First” 
Liditor, THe Rovrartay 


The article by Dwight Marvin in the May 


issue Of THE RoTARIAN is at once surprising 
und disappointing Surprising in that a man 
of Dwight Marvin's age and experience should 
champion such narrow view of the slogan 
“Safety First disappointing in that he 
should so wrongly interpret a phra that has 
done much good in the world 

“Safety First,” taken alone and far removed 
from its proper setting may be all Marvin 


claims of it Hlowevet First when 
read with its context and in its proper plac 


Think, then 


Safety 


in our present-day world means 
Act.” 

Lindbergh read the motto aright 
careful preparation and long 
complished his mission Others 
the motto, and failed in illy 
less ventures. In all great 
modern world strength and permanence, that 
is Safety First, is the primary consideration 
of the designing engineer or architect 

In the realm of world affairs, 
and heroes are who work for the ad 
vancement of the race And 
ever before them as a guiding light the motto 
“Safety First’—tThink, then Act. 

D. L 


Through 
thought he ae 
disregarded 
prepared, thought 


structures of our 


our leaders 
those 
these men have 


LEISHER. 


Vero Beach, Florida 


“Gross Ignorance” 


Editor, Tae Rot 
I have just read the article on 
First” by Mr. Dwight Marvin, appearing in 
the May Rorarian and would like to ask for 
the privilege of replying to this article 
The blatant sareasm of the first paragraph 


ARTAN 
“Safety 
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Courteous “ Cosmopolitan 
To the Editor, Tor RoOTARIAN: 
Attending Rotar here yesterdays [ The 
Hague] I was a party to an outstandin 
courtesy which I think is worthy of record 


At the opening of the meeting the vice 
president, Mr. Josephus Jitta, presented the 
one from Sweden, one from Germany, 
England, and two from the United 
and then announced that out of cour 
to the visitors the meeting would be con 
ducted in the English language 

The members responded to the rolleall by 
giving their classification in English. 


visitors, 
one trom 
States 


tesy 


The principal item on the program was the 
report of the delegate to the international 
meeting at Dallas, Mr. C. M. Slotboom. 

This he gave in 


1 most complete and enter 








taining fashion—-expressing enthusiastic ap 
preciation for the courtes 
ments experienced in America. 





es and entertain 


By the way his report was received, I think 
ll Hague members will want to attend next 


rhe responses and other transactions and 
repor of the secretary were in excellent 
Vl h 

The one exception w that Pre l KX 
] rage, of Stockhoim Rotary addre ! 1 

German 

lo see a character le dyedit if 
Hlolland organization in its native pl 
most typically Holland center tl 0 
Courtesy adopt fore tongue can mn l) 
nterpreted a evidence of the in-born 

the member of the club ane 


eople themsel 


But it means more It is the pre d 

idence of the cosmopolitan nat f 
club of the plac and of the people of Hol 
land Situated between the three strong 
languages ef the worid, English, French, and 


German it behooves them to be linguists, and 
the result is that most Hollander are 
lingual What more convincing argument can 
be asked that this is the ideal place for inter 
national convention conferences arbits 
nis peace movements 

(. VAN ZWALENBUR uM. D 
Mission Inn, 
Kiverside, Calif. 

P. S.: With characteristic modesty Seers 
tary Jurriaanse suggests that the acting pre 
ident had in mind an exercise in English for 
the benefit of the club More glory to their 
cosmopolitanism Where is the club that can 
repeat it? To me it was a wonderful cour 
tesy 


(vax Z 


British Versus American Coldness 


Dear Mr. editor 

Il want to take issue with you on the 
“coldness” of Americans as compared with 
Englishmen I can only write from personal 
experience, from what I have read and what 
I have heard others say. 


You spoke of a “frigid” railroad trip with 


some Americans You must have been routed 
with some mutes for I have traveled a littl 
myself and I have always found that friendly 
folks gravitate to friendly folks Now I am 


not saying that you are not friendly and I 
hope that you are as friendly as you appear 
to be journalistically inelined Come down 
South—down in Dixie-«lown in this so called 
Bible belt—-and see the real American sort 
of hospitality and friendliness which just 
pours out on every hand. Come where the real 
Americans are, for we have, in South Caro 
lina, 9S per cent American born and when 
you want a taste of America you can't expect 
to get it from the mixed population that you 
have probably been thrown in with 

I want to cite a few examples of the ice 
water that Englishmen have circulating in 
their veins in place of good red blood The 
troep ship on which I sailed to France when 
we were fixing to help make it safe for the 
English to pause in the afternoon for his bit 
o’ tea, was also a passenger ship and one of 
the passengers was none other than Harry 
Lauder, not then Sir Harry Being given to 
writing—witness this and judge me by quan 
tity and not quality—-several of the other 
soldiers and I decided to get up a troop news 
paper during the voyage I was to get up 
the interviews, ete I made an appointment 
with Sir Harry and found him at tea in the 
dining-room Of course he was glad to give 
the interview for publicity never hurt anyone, 
but do you think that he once asked me to 
sit down or to share the pot of tea. Now 
I'll admit that I was just a common soldier 
a sergeant to be exact, but I was one of the 
“brave boys” that he talked and sang about, 
much to the benefit of his bank account 

Now for another instance; I was given a 
leave of absence and wanted to visit England 
After a very pleasant stay in London, during 
which time I was almost always in the com 
pany of Americans—who made their own 
society—but upon my return to France I was 
routed on a British treop ship. By this time 
my grateful government had observed my 
latent talents as a soldier and had issued me 
two small gold bars. Now I was an officer 


but do you know that on the entire passage 
of the Channel not an English soldier spoke 
to me unless spoken to and then in a not too 
friendly manner and, later, down in the bar, 
where, no matter what nationality, friendli 
ness should radiate, not a word was spoken 
to me, 

Now, sir, I am not hard to get on with, in 
fact I count myself a good mixer and I feel 
that I was not at fault in either instance. 

On the other hand, in Belgium, especially, 
[ met some of the finest men in the British 
rmy, sergeant majors and sergeants With 
hem, at nights, I have enjoyed hot rum and 
let the passing Boche planes go over unheeded 
inloved, and unsung 

Har Kon 


Newberry, South Carolin 


“Girls and Boys’ Work” 


editor, Tt RoTanian 

Should you think the following suggestion 
worthy of a place in “Our Open Forum,” it is 
offered on its merits or demerits. It is that 
there may be just a suspicion of an incon 
vruity (not expressed, but implied) in the 
title which is given officially by Rotary to one 
of its prominent perennial activities, namely, 

Boys’ Work.” The implication might, and 
probably does, arise in many minds that Rota 
rians, being mere men and consequently proud 
of that boyhood which they try to keep alive 
in one another, have little if any time or 
thought to give to that other half of humanity 
who, by cordial consent, are granted the 
privilege of calling themselves “girls.” 

My suggestion is that 1t might be an im 
provement if the activity in question were 
officially altered in name to, say, “Girls’ and 
Boys’ Work.” One point in favor of this title 
would be that it would imply the same cour 
tesy that finds expression in the phrase 
“Ladies and Gentlemen,” a form of speech 
which is supposed to come as second nature 
from the lips of all gentlemen, Rotarians or 
otherwise. Of course, it is not really true that 
Rotary has no serious concern for the welfare 
of the gentler sex. For instance, “crippled 
children,” and not merely “crippled boys,” 
are helped, regardless of sex. 

N. MorTiIMER THOMAS. 
Sydney, Australia 


{merica’s Grain Exports to England 
To the Editor: 

The anxiety that all Rotarians must, and do 
feel for the establishment of the most cordial 
relationship between the U. S. A. and Great 
britain in particular to say nothing of Europe 
in general, impels me to write you something 
on the question of one brand of commercial 
intercourse, viz. that of U. S. A. exports of 
rain. 

For many years the contract upon which 
business between the two countries has been 
transacted is one which provides for no re- 
dress to the buyer in the event of irregularity 
or inferiority of quality on arrival at destina 
tion. It simply provides for a certificated 
quality at time and place of shipment and the 
various kinds and qualities of grain are graded 
under a system of inspection more or less 
national—a similar contract exists between 
sellers and buyers of Canadian produce. 

The Canadian grading machinery which is 
elaborately organized and administered by the 
Dominion Government leaves little or nothing 
to be desired and very seldom has any cause 
for complaint arisen, but this is not so with 
U. 8. A. shipments, and these latter, especially 
in the case of barley have been the cause of 
intense dissatisfaction and heavy loss to buyers 
this side during the current season on account 
of quality alone: for the ordinary incidence 
market fluetuation is not under consideration 
in this complaint. 

The vague dissatisfaction against the gen- 
eral character of U. S. A. grain shipment 
covering a period of years has this year 
erystallized into a very definite form under 
the injury to pigs and cattle caused by feeding 
to them American Federal barley. On the 
Continent as well as throughout England this 
grain has done an immense amount of injury 
and feeders who bought it in the early part 
of the season are left with it on their hands, 
as after the first feeding they daren’t continue, 
and they do not know what to do with it. 

The result is that to a large section of mer- 
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chants and agriculturalists in Europe th, 
utation of the U. S. A. in the commercia| 
is discredited, and an increase of frie; 
retarded in consequence. 

There is no grain exporter on the At 
seaboard of the U. S. A. who is not fully 
of these facts. I expect there is also 
number of Rotarians in the grain busine 
the question naturally arises “Tow 
state of things squared with the et} 
Rotary 7?" 

There is an old Quaker saying which 
ably as well known in America as ove! 
“If thy friend deceive thee once shar 
thy friend, but if thy friend deceive thee 
shame on thee” and in all likelihood ther 
be a very great falling off in shipme: 
American barley as a result of this se 
experience. 

This is bad for international frien 
which cannot flourish when one party is | 
ing under a keen sense of injury, espe 
when importers’ needs can be satisfied wu 
better conditions from other countries, so 
on commercial as well as ethical ground 
U.S. A. should do something of a very det 
character to restore a trade lost to th 
their own failings. 

CHARLES A. F. Ripspa 
Gloucester, England. 


“Unfair to Small Clubs” 


Editor, Tur Rorartan: 

The statement of “A Rotarian” under 
heading “Large Club Attendance” in “© 
Open Forum” in a recent number of THe R 
TARIAN will most certainly not receive 
endorsement of Rotarians generally throug 
out the country. It sounds like an atten; 
upon the part of the author to justify a: 
excuse the poor attendance of his own c! 
It seems an unwarranted reflection upon 
efficiency of the small club as well as an 
justified claim of superiority for the lars 
club. 

The statement is, in effect, that large c¢] 
with small attendance do better work tl! 
small clubs with large attendance. It wo 
be just as reasonable to claim that an ar 
of one thousand picked men would be mor 
effective after five hundred of them had 
come disabled, or that an ounee of radium i! 
three-ounce container is worth more 1! 
the same amount of radium in a one-o 
container. 

The assertions that the attainment of 1! 
per cent meetings by small clubs “is th: 
tent of their effectiveness” and that ‘a 
factor in community development and ot 
Rotary club activities they hit way lb 
par’ are most unfair to the small clubs 
do not represent the real facts. Of co 
attendance does not mean every thing 
Rotary but since when has non-atten«! 
become a virtue? Rotary emphasizes | 
the first obligation of a Rotarian is to att: 
the meetings of his club regularly. Atte: 
ance, in most eases, is an indication of 
club’s condition. It is a thermometer t! 
registers the degrees of heat or cold of « 
activity. The rule undoubtedly is that « 
having the largest percentage of attend 
excel in enthusiasm, do better work and mi 
nearly measure up to the “highest stand: 
of Rotary. 

There is no justification for the assim 
tion that large clubs even with large atte 
ance do better work than small ones Ww 
proportionate attendance. To hold othery 
would be to suggest that large elubs hav: 
corner on brains and that their members 
more competent, more active, more resou 
ful, and more progressive. All Rotarians 
supposed to be picked men and, man for 1 
they average about the same in all clubs 

It is to be regretted that “A Rotari: 
never had the honor of belonging to a 1 
per cent small club and so has never enjo) 
the thrill of seeing every member of his « 
in his place and performing his whole d 
as a Rotarian. He would have discovered t! 
the club whose members have enough ent! 
siasm and Rotary spirit to attend 100-): 
eent strong also put worth-while thi! 
across by reason of that same enthusi« 
and Rotary spirit. 

All honor to the small clubs. They are t! 
mainstay of Rotary. And all honor to 
100 per cent attendance clubs, large 
small, and may their number increase. 

“JUDG' 
Grafton, W. Va. 
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“Tl put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes” 


Rotary Club 
: Activities 





Midsummer Night’s Dream 





(n informal picture of the Rotary Club of Durham, North Carolina, the home club of President ““Gene’” Newsom 
ire shown on the porch of Rotary Hall, a building donated by the Rotary club to Camp Sacarusa, a summer camp for boys « 
The hall is 55x100 feet, contains a large auditorium, library, and fully equipped kitchen. Preside: 


by the Y. M. C. A. of Durham. 


Newsom is standing on the porch, coatless, with his hand on the post; next to him is W. F. 
who complimented the Rotary club upon the selection of their gift 
it the camp this summer, 


lable Captain 
Conducts Little Tall:s 
LONDON, ENGLAND—Little talks on 
ations held by one of the table cap- 
tains during the course of the regular 
weekly luncheons of the local Rotary 
lub has created a great deal of discus- 
on. The talks are no more than ten 
minutes or so in length, and acquaints 
those seated at the immediate table with 
the vocations of their table mates. 


( lub Photos Add 
‘o Charity Fund 


ParRIs, FRANCE—The local Rotary 
club after pondering ways and means to 
fatten the charity fund hit upon the 
dea of preparing and selling a little 
booklet containing photographs of each 
member together with a_ biographical 
sketch. The club expects that this idea 
will yield sufficient revenue to carry out 
an effective charity-work campaign. 


Washington’s Manifold 
Vembership Classifications 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA—Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnell Hart, interna- 
tionally known authority on government 
spoke to the local Rotary club on the 
life and accomplishments of George 


Three of President 
were in attendance 


Washington. He called attention to the 
“classifications” in 


United 


which the 
States 


farmer, 


manifold 
first 
qualified, and named those of 
manufac- 


president of the 


realtor, financier, engineer, 


t 


turer, and stock 


raiser. 


Camp Vacations For 


Boys of Distressed {reas 


WALES—The Rotary 
Colwyn Bay 


LLANDUDNO, 
Llandudno 
camp 


clubs of and 


have secured accommodation at 
Conway for boys from those areas most 
affected by the unemployment situation. 
Forty-two boys of ten to twelve years 
of age will be in the first camp party, 
and boys aged from twelve to fourteen 
Each party 
during 


will form a second group. 


will enjoy a week’s holiday 


August. 


Club Ideas 
Well Liked 

ToLepo, On10—At the breakfast for 
editors of club publications held at the 
Dallas convention, the plan of the local 
Rotary club of conducting a column “Ro- 
tary Ten Years Ago,” was considered a 
worthwhile idea. Also the club’s plan of 
having a new member read a biography 
of himself written by another member 
made a great hit. 


The ( lub Trt mber 


onducted 


Carr, chairman of the imp commit 


Newsom s boys. Gen Ir lan i { Jol 
Club Likes Idea 
of Student Exchan 
DONCASTER, ENGLAND-—TI Rota 
club here expects to arrange I 
interchange of at lea venty stud 
for the summer period. Memb 


the club believe that even though the 


is no student to exchange in eve 4 
Rotary’s sixth object advanced b 
hospitality extended » DO and gil 


from other countries for a fe 

time. 

Vember Presents 

Gift to Clul 

AFRICA—The local 


with a bell 


DURBAN, SOUTH 
Rotary club was presented 
mounted on a special Rotary stand wit! 


which 
bell was a gift from Rotarian Dougall, 


to call meetings to order. The 


and was first used at the district con- 
ference where it attracted much favor 
attention. The sergeant-at-arms 


bell at all of the 


able 
will use the 


luncheon 


club’ 
weekly meeting 
Various Denominations 
Unite for Worship 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Missourt—One of 


the things conspicuously lacking in this 


town is religious intolerance—and the 
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Helping to cement the friendship between their nations, John Riddell and Frank Molloy of the Rotary Club of Doncaster, Engla: 
on June 20th placed a wreath on the Budapest War Memorial, and that evening at a gathering of prominent Hungarians and Rotari«a 


they presented the Budapest club with a British flag. In the front row, left to right, are Dénes Nagy, Gyérgy Luk:ics, president of thy 


Budapest club, Frank Molloy, John Riddell, Lorint Hegediis, Andor Tasnidy Sziits, and Bela Zador. 


townspeople are in no wise disturbed 
over the lack. Catholics, Protestants, 
Hebrews attend services together, and 
their religious leaders share the re- 
ponsibilities of the pulpit. Not infre- 
quently the Presbyterian church is used 
for Hebrew services since there is no 
ynagogue here as yet. This tolerance, 
which was unshaken by the recent polit 
ical campaign, is particularly pleasing 
to local Rotarians who have done their 
best to further it. 


Rotary Helps Lowe 
Barriers Between Towns 

VERNON, B. C., CANADA—Members of 
the Rotary clubs of Kamloops and 
Kelowna met with the local Rotary club 
recently, inaugurating the first inter- 
city meeting, which it is planned now to 
make an annual affair. Some of the bar- 
riers existing between these communi 
ties were lowered by the practical ideal- 

m of Rotary, and the friendly feeling 
growing between these cities will be 
fostered and developed by _ athletic 
events, and other inter-city activities. 


Club Im prove § 
Rural-Lrban Relations 

MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA—Sventy 
farmers accepted the invitation of the 
local Rotary club for an evening of en- 
tertainment, and to hear an address by 
Dr. Jordan, State secretary of agricul- 
ture. The address dealt largely with the 
factors that are breaking the barriers 
between farm and town people. Every 
one at the meeting felt a common, 
riendly ground had been established for 
the exchange of ideas, and a means pro- 
vided for solving problems of the two 


groups. 


College Book Given 

to High-School Students 
WATERTOWN, N. Y.—The local Rotary 

club purchased seventy-five copies of 

“What Kind of a College is Best,” and 

presented a copy to each member of the 

senior class of the Watertown High 


School. 


Club Helps Student 
Graduate from College 

CHANUTE, KANSAS—With the aid of 
the student-loan fund of the local 
Rotary club, a young man recently fin- 
ished a full college course at Drury Col- 
lege of Springfield, Missouri. He has 
secured a position with the Sullivan 


Machinery Company, and has paid ba 
practically all the money he has h 
occasion to borrow from the Rotary cl 


Student Attends 
Club Meetings 





TARPON SPRINGS, FLA.—Each sch 


semester the local Rotary club selects 
high-school senior as a club “member,” 


and at the close of this period the st 


dent is asked to tell what his associatior 


with the Rotary club has meant to h 
The boys so selected have usually 1 
sponded with a good talk, and club m¢ 


bers are more than gratified with th: 


success of their plan. 





Former enemies meet as friends—At a recent meeting of the San Juan Rotary Club, 

Samuel Feltman (left) of Brooklyn, New York, discovered and embraced the man who 

during the Spanish-American war shot and wounded him. The man was Captain 

Angel Rivero, (right), last Spanish governor of Porto Rico, and now a member of the 
San Juan Rotary Club. 
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Para Nuestros Lectores de Habla Espanola 


(For Our Spanish-Speaking Reader 








“The Apple Tree Inn—Pase Ud.” 


Cuento por el SR. IGNACIO HELGUERA 


ARECE increible que 
una idea concebida al 
salir de una iglesia 
polvorienta y triste, 
enga a cambiar el aspecto de 
todas las cosas’—se decia casi 
en palabras, Magdalena Suineso 
al contemplar, de codos sobre el 
viejo pero reluciente mostrador 
, taquilla del que, hasta pocos 
iias antes habia sido el Hotel 
Central, aquellos hermosos de- 
chados que habia sacado del cofre 
ntimo de su mama, la senora 
dona Rosalia Romero Vda. de 
Suineso y que habia mandado 
poner en marcos con cristales. 
Aquellos dechados colocados a 
un y otro lado del vetusto espejo 
euyo mareo de ébano parecia 
haberse enegrecido con los anos 
y los dos sillones de brazos de 
alto respaldo y tapiceria des- 
tehida que debajo estaban, a los 
Magdalena 


ojos juveniles de 
revelaban la posesion de un en- 
canto muy particular. ;Que pen- 
saria su mama de este reciente 
reseate de muebles y cosas viejas 
para colocarlas nada menos que 
en la sala administracién del 
hotel? gY que pensaria de la 
cubierta de la mesa multicolora que en 
sus alegres dias de doncella era tanta 
ilusién, y que ahora su hija habia dis- 
puesto sobre el afoso sofa tallado, com- 
panero de los sillones de brazos, de man- 
era que ocultara las huellas que el uso 
de varias décadas habia dejado en el 
tapiz? El pasillo de manta ribeteado de 
cinta roja, bien restirado, que conducia 
a la puerta, también ocultaba los des- 
trozos que innumerables pies habian 
hecho en aquella alfombra que, al decir 
de las gentes, “era de buenos padres.” 
El viejo candil de dieciocho bujias, 
también habia reconquistado su antigua 
dignidad, tras buena sacudida y uno 
que otro ajuste: Magdalena le habia 
dotado de flamantes velas cubiertas con 
una capa de cera verde esmeralda. 
La casi olvidada charola negra de 
incrustaciones de nacar también habia 
participado en el cambio y ahora 
adornaba la pared de arriba del sofa; 
en el patio el viejo manzano a su vez 
desempefiaba importante papel en la 
inovacién que transformara aquel le- 
gendario albergue de viajeros, pues la 








“Cada poblacién por pobre que sea. tiene su 
encanto propio.” 


solicita mano de Magdalena habia colo- 
cado tres mesitas rusticas y media 
docena de equipales a la sombra de sus 
ramas. El corredor se veia mas amplio 
y la arqueria mas hospitalaria; es que 
tras de lavar el piso, los ladrillos fueron 
pintados de rojo, uno si y otro no, y las 
macetas, de verde subido. El pasamano 
de la especie de aparador que estaba al 
lado de la puerta de entrada brillaba 
como recién comprado y de él pendia un 
carton guarnecido con paspartu, que 
decia: “The Apple Tree Inn, Pase Ud.” 


La Propietaria Regresa 

L fiel reloj, pausadamente, daba las 

ocho de la noche. Magdalena atin 
permanecia absorta en internas reflex- 
iones y ensimismamiento, cuando oy6 el 
ruido de un automovil que llega. ; Quien 
es? | Que alegria! Era la sefora Romera 
Vda. de Suineso. Se abrazan madre e 
hija, se besan y se hablan a un tiempo; 
se internan por el corredor y el sonido 
de sus voces se desvanece poco a poco; 
un mozo entra con maletas. El tnico 
viajero que llega es la duefia del hotel. 


\ i lanal sig ! 
negocio Va resencla lias 
secuencias del cambio de mand 
La propietaria se  esforzaba 

| 7 
por demostrar que lo era, da 





do ordenes con ademan au 
ritario y contestando aun a 
pregunta mas insignificante co 
voz y gesto de capitan de bergar 
tin. Magdalena presentia 

crisis y observaba en silencio el 
ir y venir de su madre. jS 
habria fijado ya en los cambios? 
i Que diria de los dechados, del] 
candil?, de todo aquello que el a 
habia transformado con la idea 
de mejorar el hotel? Y sobre 
todo, ahora le parecia que se 
habia extralimitado en su em 
peno de renovacion, con eso dé 
cambiar, de su motu propi 
hasta el nombre del hotel 

determin 


Magdalena esperar el moment 


Dispuesta a_ todo 


de prueba para la superviven 


de lo que habia nacido de aquella 
idea por ella concebida al sali: 
del temp! 


iplo, y tomo asiento en el 

sofa enfrente a los dechados y e! 
espejo. Entra Dona _ Rosalia 
‘ i Puedes decirme que s y 


nifica esto? No me parece mal 
que hayas mandado lavar el piso y limp 
iarlo todo. ;Pero por que te has atrevido 
a hurgarme mi ropero y extraer de é! 
lo mas intimo y lo mas sagrado para 
mi? y todo jpara que? para sa 
arlo y ponerlo a la vista de la caterva 
de viajeros del hotel. No conforme con 
verme desposeida de un rincén de toda 
la casa que sea mio, y que no esté al 
alcance de los ojos extrafios, has ido a 
quitarme lo unico que conservaba en mi 
completa posesién para mis desahogos. 
iQuien te ha puesto en la cabeza esta 
ideas? {Te propones ponerme en ridi 
culo, haciendo un vano alarde de nuestra 
ascendencia distinguida, ajena al odiado 
negocio del hotel barato, cuando por 
necesidad, y que Dios me _perdone, 
sufrimos esta afrenta del destino? 
“Todo eso mama lo he pensado tanto, 
y lo sé tan de corrido, que ya casi no 
siento emocion al considerarlo. 
pobres, es verdad, y este negocio, bien lo 


Somos 


comprendo, no concuerda con la pasada 
posicion de nuestra familia. jiNo te 
parece que no pudiendo elevar nuestra 
posicion al menos hagamos lo posible 
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por elevar la categoria del negocio que 
nos da para vivir?” 

“Elevar este hotel? j;Que disparate 
dices! jQue no sabes que el hotel es 
hecho por los viajeros que lo patro- 
cinan? jDe donde consigues viajeros 
de calidad? Aqui en este pueblo rabon, 
donde no hay mas que polvo y mas 
polvo?” 

“Cada poblacién por pobre que sea, 
tiene su encanto propio. A nosotros no 
nos parece que ésta lo tenga; tal vez por 
las amarguras que en ella hemos pa- 
ado; pero para el forastero que viene 
en busea de refrigerio y descanso, con 
todo y su falta de pavimento, bien podra 
parecerle un oasis. Ademas, de tarde en 
tarde, sabemos que americanos se hospe- 
dan en casas particulares. ;No te parece 
que es mas humillante eso de que tan 
buenos clientes como son los mineros 
que vienen de Estados Unidos ni si- 
quiera nos soliciten hospedaje, que el 
sacar a la luz del dia objetosdetu recuer- 


do y carino? Tu tal vez no te has fijado 


en que esta casona es fresca y no qui- 
siera decirlo, o lo diré, aunque te rias 
de mi, es fresca y romantica. Si en 
lugar de estar en Jaral del Valle, estu- 
viese en algun pueblo de California, te 
garantizo que con la renta de ella podri- 
amos vivir desahogadamente en la cap- 
ital. No necesitamos muchos huéspedes 
para llenar el hotel y en el curso del ano 
no es dificil que juntemos unos seis u 
ocho extranjeros, y con otros tantos de 
los viajeras comerciales, no pasariamos 
los trabajos que pasamos.” 

“Y gta crees que los senores ameri- 
canos van a hacer vida comtn con esos 
viajeros gritones y malcriados que 
nunca nos faltan, tan igualados con todo 
el mundo? Tus ideas no son malas, 
Magda, pero la verdad, siento confesarte 
que no las creo practicas.” 

“Si nos ponemos a pensar en los mo- 
tivos que hacen a los huéspedes de este 
modo, nos convenceremos de que ellos 
no hacen mas que amoldarse a lo que en- 


cuentran; son poco corteses porque nue- 


stro servicio es malo; siempre tienen 
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algo que repelar y lo hacen a y; 
porque creen que estan hablando po) 
colectividad de todos los viajeros. } 


‘cambio, y de esto he tenido durante 


ausencia, amplia oportunidad para « 
probarlo: si todo esta limpio y arregla 
poco a poco nada se les ofrece y la | 
reina en toda la casa. Ademas cua) 
alguien me grita, en lugar de contesta 
en voz alta, me acerco y le correspo: 
en V0Z baja, if asi poco a poco se \ 
acostumbrando a la vida reposada \ 
les conviene para descansar de sus 
jes.” 

“Magda mia, al escucharte me par 
que oigo a tu padre. Fué siempre 
reposado, tan justo en sus juicios y t 
claro en sus explicaciones. Me alegro 
haberte dejado a cargo del negocio, 
ahora celebro que hayas podido des: 
penar tu puesto tan sin pendiente de t 
vieja colocacién en la compania. Yo 
tengo caracter para tratar con extrah 
y en realidad si tu prefieres seguir a 
ministrando el hotel, yo me dedicar 
mis gallinas y a la huerta.” 


Actividades en los distrites 


Un club Chileno inicia un intercambio 
de ninos 

El Rotary Club de Valparaiso, Chile, 
ha prestado su aprobacioén a la idea de 
iniciar un intercambio de ninos chilenos 
y peruanos durante el periodo de vaca- 
ciones, a fin de que pasen en los respec- 
tivos paises una breve temporada, que 
les serviria tanto para conocer el pais 
vecino, cuanto para establecer lazos de 
fraternidad, en su edad infantil, para la 
union inseparable de la edad madura. 
Los gastos de pasage seran a cargo de 
cada Club por los nifos que envie o de 
los rotarios respectivos, desde el puerto 
de salida hasta el de llegada, ida y re- 
greso. Una vez llegado el grupo al pais 
que va a visitar, los excursionistas seran 
alojados en casa de Rotarios que desean 
hacerlo, sin costo alguno para los res- 
pectivos clubs y durante los quince dias 


de su permanencia. 


El Rotary club de Buenos Aires 
recibio una bandera de Costa Rica 
En una reunion del Rotary Club de 
Buenos Aires, asistid en calidad de hi- 
esped de honor el Dr. Don Enrique Lou- 
det, Rotario del Rotary Club de San 
José de Costa Rica y Encargado de 
Negocios Argentino ante los paises de 
Centro América. 

Concedida la palabra al Dr. Loudet 
este expres6 que era portador de un 


saludo que trasmitia con toda emoci6n, 
en su calidad de Rotario de San José de 
Costa Rica a sus camaradas de Buenos 


Aires, saludo que unia almensaje y a 
la bandera que el primero de los clubs 
nombrados le habia confiado para su 
entrega. 

El Rotario Dr. Amadeo, en nombre 
del Rotary Club de Buenos Aires agra- 
decid la actitud rotaria de los cama- 
radas Costaricences que habian confiado 
a un Argentino y Rotario la grata mi- 
sién del Dr. Loudet, misién de frater- 
nidad que seria retribuida muy pronto 
y que confirmaba ampliamente la obra 
de solidaridad internacional que realiza 
la instituci6n rotaria. 

También el Rotario Don Arnaldo Mas- 
sone, Tesorero del Rotary Club de Bue- 
nos Aires durante su viaje a Italia en- 
trego tres banderas. Argentinas a los 
Rotary Clubs de Roma, Genoa y Trieste. 








| A fin de poder resenar en esta 
|| Seccién las diversas actividades 
Rotarias de los Clubs de Habla 
Espanola, dirigimos un lIlama- 
miento a los Secretarios de 
clubs a fin de que hagan un 
hueco en sus labores habituales 
y lo dediquen a resenar corto y 
conciso las mas importantes 
actividades Rotarias de _ los 
clubs respectivos, contribuy- 
endo de este modo a exteriorizar 
las actividades Rotarias de los 


clubs de Habla Espaiola. 




















Reunion intercitadina de los clubs 
del Salvador 
El Rotary Club de Santa Ana, | 
Salvador, invit6 a los clubs rotarios d 
San Salvador y de Sonsonate para | 
reunion intercitadina en el pintores 
balneario “Laguna de Coatepeque.”’ 


La reunion tuvo efecto el 2 de Junio 


pasado. Los Rotarios Santanecos ate) 
dieron muy bien a sus huespedes ha 

endo honor a la proverbial hospitalidad 
y “savoir faire’ de los hijos de Santa 
Ana. 

Hubo mucha alegria y confianza, |: 
asistentes gozaron de las delicias d 
bellisimo paseo, se divirtieron mucho 
regresaron muy satisfechos a su 
hogares. 

Mas el placer y la alegria no hicieron 
olvidar a los rotarios sus deberes de tales 


y también se hizo en la reunion aludida, 


labor seria e importante. Entre otras 
cosas quedo resuelto proponer a los tres 
clubs: que participen de manera con 
junta y decidida en la Exposicion d 
Productos que anualmente tiene efect 
en Santa Ana. Este acuerdo fué rati 
ficado por los tres clubs, se nombro u! 
Comité que elaborase proyectos y fina! 
mente quedo aprobado: que seran obs: 
quiados tres medallas de oro, para 
premiar: “La Agricultura,” la ‘Gana- 
deria,” y “La Industria.” Para estimu 
lar a los orfebres de las tres localidades, 
las medallas seran presentadas a con 
curso entre obreros de San Salvador. 
Santa Ana y Sonsonate. Asistiran a la 
premiacion representantes de los tre- 
clubs. - 
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LONDON 





27 OLD BOND STREET 


Uh onohuturanomes 


Our New Shirtings, Neckwear Silks, and 
other Distinctive Requisites are arriving 
in Great Abundance for the conung Season. 
We ave prepared to show the most Exclusive 
and Handsome Merchandise Guvope produces. 


&. Sulha & © 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
6 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 2 
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RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 














Are You Wearing the | 
Emblem of Rotary? | 


IF NOT—Order Now From 
Your Club Jeweler or 
Club Secretary 





No. RLOO No. R1O1 No. R102 No. 103 

GREEN GOLD 

R100 R101 R102 R103 
12kt Top $1.00 $1.20 $1.30 $2.00 
10kt Gold 1.20 2.00 2.70 4.00 
14kt Gold 1.60 2.80 3.40 6.00 

WHITE GOLD 

R100 R101 R102 R103 
14kt Gold $1.60 $2.80 $3.40 | $6.00 
18kt Gold 3.00 4.50 5.50 9.00 


Inquire for Club and Jewelers’ Discount 
Official Membership Emblems 


Manufactured by 


The Miller Jewelry Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 











AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
VERSATILE ENTERTAINER 


Speaker, monclogist, pianist, toast- 
master—offers 15 to minutes of 
laughterand music. Engage him for 
your meeting, banquet, etc. 

Writehimforbrochure and particulars. 
717 Kimball Hal! Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


















Decorative 
MOORE Ge> 


PUSH-PINS | 


W ill Beautify Any Room} sizes, 6 colors 





10c a block. All Dealers 





Custom-Made 
: Shirts 
ur lhree for $10.00 


of broadcloth, poplin, madres and oxfords 
Samples on request 
Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Dept. ‘‘R” Elmira, N.Y. 
No Agents 





Modern Methods .. . 


SING the right carbon paper for 

each job is the modern method. 
That’s just where MultiKopy Carbon 
Paper fits in. There isa Webster carbon 
paper or appliance to fit every require- 
ment of your business. 

The latest one is the Erasabinder and 
Economizer, which gives better-looking 
letters in much less time. Your office 
boy loads it with writing paper, all 
ready for your stenographer to put into 
the typewriter, thus saving her time 
during the busiest part of the day. 

Check below the ways you use car- 


bon paper. If your work isn’t listed, 
fillitim the margin. Then mail coupon. 


OPY 


MARK 










TRADE 


ULT! 


Carbon Papers 
UA hind for every purpose 








F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY, Incorporated, 376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


We have a problem in connection with the use of carbon papers against which we have 
placed our check mark. We want your Service Department to help solve our problem. 


—Correspondence—carbon copies required 
—Billing Systems—carbon copies required 
—Fanfold System—carbon copies required 
—Duplicating Devices—carbon copies 
required 
—Powers Tabulating Machines—carbon 
copies required 
—Elliott-Fisher Machines—carbon copies 
required 
1. Rolls, 2. Long wear carbon, 3. Protector 
binders—carbon copies required 
—Addressograph—carbon copies required 


—Hollerith System—carbon copies required 
—Pencil carbons, pen carbons, special car- 
bons, bookkeeping machines 

Check here—PLEASE INCLUDE SAM- 
PLE OF THE ERASABINDER, with descrip- 


tive literature. 


















Sure you are! 


Thi out-of-doors isa great t 
nind But good old 
me oon to give way to colde 


th W hat pro have 








ymiach, 


eeling Fine? 


FIT AND 


EALTHY? 











by natural body movement 


diaphregm and entire in- 
ct Banishes constipation, 
r and gastric troubles and | 
system in 























nade for the continuance of exere a normal health; fi} 
t ae r 1 if} 
during the month will spend all the year round } / : 
sani e <= 
Bring the outdoors into your home PORTABLE! eae a7". 4 
by the use of the“SEAT OF HEALTH e“SEAT OF HEALTH" is acombina- 
1 natural exerciser Don't all n exerciser, rowing machine, abdomin- Folds up in Suitcase | 
muscles to get ind flabb ‘ jair and complete body-builder—all in 
Retain that summer fitne keep o compact it folds up and FITS 
the old pep and vim all v te ; UITCASE 
I:ndorsed by reputable Physical Cul- 
Reduces the Stout— turists, Physicians and Health Experts. 
Builds Up the Weak ! g Priced within the reach of every home 
f course you want the k d » » al time pay ment terms with money- 
ir friends will admire str a mu inte Send Coupon Today 
scuial Watch your body fill ou ° for Des s« nHiptive Booklet 
ind solid flesh where it belongs! wert Re 
i he ‘SI 4 1 oO} lik Al I HI’ Ww ll mpr SPCC SSSR SRS SESS SSSSSESESOSS SESS SSTESSESEEESES SSR SS SESS sees eeeEe 
our whole ph ical being and bring t! . HEALTH SALES CORP. 
most preciou ‘ all gi gor - M-l Park Place, New York, N. ¥ 
bundant health and ¢ streng . « tlemen Please send me your illustrated book describing 
> 4 “SEAT Ol} NEAT (H,"’ post paid and free of charge. 
5 Minutes a Day H ' 
Brings Health to Stay! ° NAMI 
en different exercise rr tne entire : {DDRESS 
family, Adjustable to all ages and size s 
$ ITY STATE 
Pohlson Gifts 
. Sanatorium for Nerve Complaints 
No. ea Oh aN af he. 
5854E Kusnacht on the Lake of Zurich 
Postpaid Receives all kinds of Nerve Patient Cur 
of Drug Habit Modern treatment of 
$2.00 tabes dorsalis and general paralysis. Beauti 
ful situation with large gardens on a lake- 
Old Ivory or shore. Opportunitics for recreatic and 
ee sport. Prospectus on application I 
Bronze Finish consulting Doctors 
Proprietor and Director: Dr. Th. Brunner 





Massive Book Ends 


A pair of these trumpeting elephants, 
wrought in iron, will safely guard the books 
onanytable. Verystrikingin design. A 
fine man’s gift. 

Send for 64-page Catalogue FREE 
Gifts for children, for women and for 
menfoik—young and old. Established 1895. 


POHLSON’S House of Gifts 


Department 79 Pawtucket, R. L 














| and HALLOWEEN 


mean Van Housen’s and FAVORS... and ther 
nothing to make a party sizzle and bake like a goo! 
supply of the latter. 

Furthermore, 
way of new designs sparkling and fresh merchaa 
dise and decorative suggestions, 











Send for catalog 
THE TIPP NOVELTY COMPANY 


N. Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


Plan a complete HALLOWEEN PARTY and 
order NOISEMAKERS, PAPER HATS, Nt 
(CUPS, FAVORS and DECORATIONS from our 


Catalog 89-A—It's Free 


Clan fhousens favor 6 


Gl WEAKE SV. CHICAGO.1LE. 


you get more for your money in the 












Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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Is Community Service 
Worth-While ‘ 


(Continued from page 17) 
lem; sometimes its very simpli 
makes it difficult to discover. The cd 


gate from Madison, IIl., showed me + 
way for clubs to circumvent the p) 
lem of endorsing community proj« 
The Rotary Club of Madison wanted : 
do something for the community, 
they could not endorse « 
projects. How did they 
their problem. By the simple expedi 
of organizing a Community Cou 
with power to investigate and end 
local projects. The cost of organizat 
was no more than $50, and now 
Council has twenty-two members, re} 
sentatives from every church, indus 
and influential group in the city, ar 
whenever something is’ before 
Rotary club that it does not seem a 
visable to handle, the delegates of t} 
Rotary club to the Council take it 
That is one effective means 
the problem of 


realized 
munity 


there. 
disposing of passi 


resolutions. 


Hasty Action Makes Waste 


ALSO discovered there is a way 
stem the tide of popular prejudi 
and make what seems undesirable am 
worthy enterprise. What could be m 


unpopular as a nian than to get 


men to serve on the jury? Yet that 
just the movement sponsored by the I 
tary Club of New York City. It seem: 
as though all my long-held convictio1 
on the undesirability of community ser 
ice were fast falling away. When I hea 
Elon Pratt of the New York club e) 
plain the work of the Better Citizensh 
Committee I had to concede that cor 
structive thinking would invariably le: 
club committees away from the pitfal 
of yielding to popular clamor. The com 
mittee of which he is a member ha 
inaugurated a pooling assembly-roo) 
for jurors, which saves the time of bot! 
courts and jurymen. The system 1 
moves defects in jury service which ha\ 
made it so unpopular with business met 
Many members of the New York cli 
have volunteered to serve on juries 0! 
the basis of this system. As is true « 
all the other worthy accomplishment 
Rotary clubs told of at these meet 
this 
ceived and executed over-night. 


undertaking was not cor 
Ther 


was all of a year’s work connected wit! 


ings, 


it, before the plan was even tried. Whe: 


clubs attempt to seize on some passing 


popular movement, their communit) 
service is often doomed to failure befor« 
it begins, but if a careful preliminary) 


study of the field is made activities car 


be selected that are sound and funda- 
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tal and which have a reasonable 
= for succeeding. 
At another meeting the subject of 
al-urban relations up, and I 
learned again the time and care it takes 
make a permanent success of com- 
unity-service undertakings. I pointed 
t previously how quickly the surface 
lish wore off where clubs merely dab- 
d with their enterprises. A few years 
vo open suspicion and hostility existed 
tween the town and country people 
round Dubuque, Iowa. Now there is 
tranquillity and real understanding and 
yperation, based upon the community 
‘interests naturally existing between 
erchant and farmer. How was this 
hanged condition brought about? Sim- 
by the chamber of commerce and 
few Rotarians penetrating beneath 
he surface and building good will upon 
the rock of understanding. It wasn’t 
done in two or three meetings. It took 
« years of systematic effort. At first 
y could not get a single farmer inside 
the chamber of commerce building, but 
making personal contacts, man to 
an talks, enough confidence was de- 
veloped to hold a few meetings, which 
rrew in size as time went by. Alfalfa 
nd Limestone campaigns were con- 
icted, and if a picnic was held it was 
‘out in the country on the farmer's 
vn ground. The United States De- 
partment of Commerce, the railroads, 
and every organization having contact 
with the farmer was enlisted and used 
to its best advantage in building the 
for real understanding between 
the two groups of people. This cam- 
paign was successful because it was 
apped out in depth as well as breadth. 
All the farmers were reached and sub- 
jects of interest and concern to them 
discussed. The delegate from 
Dubuque demonstrated the lasting bene- 
fits that can be derived by being as 
thorough in community-service work as 
in conducting a business for profit. 
Chairman Holloway of the Com- 
munity Service assembly on Wednesday 
afternoon told about the rural-urban 
work in his section, and I got much out 
of his talk. His club with the coopera- 
tion of the chamber of commerce had a 
long pull in preparing the farm com- 
munity for a future of more promise 
than they ever had in the past. Not 
only the farmers had to be sold on the 
proposition, but the community as well. 
A Delta Federation was formed, farm- 
ers were taken to different parts of the 
state to see what was actually being 
done in progressive farming. A pro- 
gram was adopted calling for farm 
drainage, cooperative marketing, home- 
making, immigration, libraries, 4-H 
clubs, and the like. No easy program, 
as Federation members had to be edu- 
cated up to an appreciation of each step 
in the program. It was done. The 


came 


| 


basis 


were 


International Harve r Company was 
interested in giving an agricultural 
short course attended by more than 
3,000 people. The whole life and 
outlook of the community has been 
changed by the rural-urban work of the 
service clubs in this community working 


together to reach a common goal. These 
two stories of community education and 
progress were typical of many success- 
ful rural-urban campaigns related by 
delegates. They were all inspiring, and 
helped me to appreciate just what a 
2otary club can do when it sets out on 
a definite and carefully oriented pro- 
gram. 


Yaking Boys’ Work Practical 


he likelihood of clubs taking up 
some activity apparently necessary 
on the surface, but in reality most un- 
necessary has been a very real problem 
So I listened with a deep and 
from 


to me. 
abiding interest to 
Vicksburg, Miss., explain how his club 


the 


delegate 


handled their student-loan fund. His 
talk brought home to me the difference 
between community service, and pas- 


time in community-service work. The 
boys’ work committee of his club does 
its job thoroughly. First, the names of 
all students unable to attend school the 
next year are obtained. Not from just 
one or two but from all the 
schools in the city. After this the boys 
themselves are interviewed; then their 
parents and teachers. Upon the basis 
of the information thus systematically 
gathered arrangements for loans are 
Every step the committee takes 


schools, 


made. 
is first proven necessary before it goes 
on to the Nothing could be 
more simple than this method, and yet 
because many community-service under- 
takings have failed to be as thorough 
and painstaking, failure, and 
disappointment have followed for some 
clubs. It is method and care and busi- 
ness-like earnestness that distinguishes 
between service and pastime in com- 
munity work, and discovers whether a 
project is really necessary or unneces- 


next. 


regret, 


sary. 

The delegate from the Rotary Club 
of Fort Worth, Texas, explained how 
their student-loan fund was admin- 
istered, and offered some general sug- 
gestions for clubs interested in insti- 
tuting such a fund. The ideas he ad- 
vanced assure the business-like admin- 
istration of the fund, and make the 
club’s services to students a necessary 
service distinct from what any other 
organization could do for him. From 
the very first interview the applicant 
was to be dealt with as one who had 
business to transact, and not as one 
seeking a favor; sentiment was not to 
enter too largely into the negotiations. 
A rigid investigation was made of all 
applicants, and a careful estimate of 
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GOING AROUND THE WORLD? 


HEN plan to join the Sixth 

Annual World Cruise of 
the Belgenland, largest, finest 
steamer that has ever circled 
the globe. Sail from New York 
Dec. 20th. 133 days—28,000 
miles. A_ brilliant itinerary 
covering 84 fascinating cities. 
Optional side tours, including 
Peking and the beautiful and 
primitive Island of Bali. Cruise 


| operated jointly by Red Star 


Line and American Express 
Co. $1,750 (up)—all expenses 
included. 


GOING TO 


EUROPE? 


Travel White Star, Red Star or 
Atlantic Transport Line. Fre- 
quent sailings. Your choice of such 
famous liners as the Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Olympic, 
Homeric, Minnewaska, Minne- 
tonka, etc. Also popular cabin 
liners and the remarkable steamers, 
Minnekahda and Minnesota, 
that carry Tourist Third Cabin 
passengers exclusively. 


DE LUXE WINTER CRUISES? 


Four Mediterranean Cruises by 
White Star Line during January, 
February and March, by S. S. 
Laurentic and S&S. S&S. Adriatic. Also 
a series of 11-day cruises to Havana, 
Nassau, and Bermuda by the great 
Lapland, of the Red Star fleet 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 460 Market St., 
San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or 
authorized steamship agents. 
















Avustion’s story has been well 
pictured, 

Entrust to our creative ability and 
experience — drawings, photo- 
graphs and engravings for your 
pictured sales messages that must 
do a real selling job. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


W. HOUSER, Pres 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CANAL STATION 


CHICAGO. ILL. 





Those desiring profitable 
investment of funds in 


CANADA 


write 


HARRY G. STANTON 


MEMBER - TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


H.G. STANTON COMPANY 


Lim tT Se 


STOCK BROKERS 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
TORONTO 
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CONFERENCE AND LUNCHEON PROGRAM ENTERTAINMENT 


| 
BADGES ||| ...se ee 


‘. is chock full of suggestions for the suc- 
Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon cess of any party or other club event. 


Me Free to Committeemen and Officers . 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. “OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. *8;,WellsS* 





Club Catalog or Convention Badge Folder on Reques t 
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the student’s expenses ascertained. 
a further protection and developmen: 
the business idea in the transact 
two guarantors are required to 
the notes. The student is made to 
derstand his responsibility when 


| loan is made by an explanation of each 


| clause in the contract. As a final ste) 


the club helps the students to secur: 
sitions upon graduation. The op: 
tion of the Fort Worth club’s fund } 
been eminently successful, judging 


| its history, and the reason to m 
| that the administrators look into ¢} 


student’s past record, consider his p 


ent prospects, and look toward 











future. The trained mind of the b 
ness man scans the road ahead of 1) 
student, and helps him anticipate a: 
overcome obstacles. That this met} 
is successful is testified to by the grow! 
of the loan fund. In nine years 
operation the Fort Worth Rotary Clu 
has loaned nearly $30,000. Over 1: 
students have been assisted, of wl 
about one-third have been girls. Th 
fund is incorporated and thus protect 
for all time. 

The community-service assemblies at 
the convention were a liberal educatior 
I learned enough to make a complet 
volte-face in my attitude. But I did 1 
change my opinion over night, 
change came upon me gradually. T) 
convictions of years are not easily or 
willingly surrendered. It was when th 
facts were fully assimilated that I drew 
a new conclusion on Rotary in co) 
munity service. I believe now that thes: 
community activities are not only us 
ful and worthwhile, but highly nec: 
sary. If there is anyone who believes 
as I formerly did, let him examin« 
the evidence with an open mind, and | 
believe he will change as I did. Better 
still, let him attend a Rotary conv: 
tion and get all the evidence at 
hand, from the “doers” themselv: 
Their message is inspiring—and c 
vincing. 


A United States 
of Europe 


(Continued from page 14) 
sanity. Before the war, any person 
normal behaviour could travel in Eu- 
rope without worrying very much about 
a passport. Today, it is not too mu 
to say that insistence on passports a1 
visas has been carried to an extre) 
reminiscent of Czarist Russia. <A pas 
senger can travel from New York | 
San Francisco without being asked 
show the back of an envelope. But 
a passenger travels from London 
Constantinople, which, I suppose, 
half the distance, he is stopped at one 
frontier after another and treated «> 
actly as if he lived in a world of danger- 
ous conspirators. It is a system that 
does much to perpetuate international 
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nmity. Why should not European na- 
ns recognize one another’s passports, 
st as they recognize one another’s 
stage stamps? Why should not Eu- 
ne issue a continental passport and 
ithorize a continental visa for non- 
Europeans? 
[These measures would leave each 
intry with its own form of govern- 
ent, whether royal or republican, its 
wn language, literature, and education, 
own attitude towards religion and 
mestic matters. They would mean that 
postal union, now existing, would 
supplemented by a customs union, a 
assports union, and whatever other 
rreed organizations were needed. The 
sult would be at once an immense 
eration of economic potentialities, 
w held stagnant, and a corresponding 
ntercharge of people, now forced to be 
mote from one another. Every ad- 
vance along this highway of coopera- 
mn would be a movement away from 
that lends meaning to armaments, 
nd armaments themselves, therefore, 
ould tend to become unmeaning and 
superfluous. If the economic pres- 
sure of the United States, of which 
Europe is increasingly sensible and even 
esentful, leads directly or indirectly, 
the reconstruction of Europe on 
\{merican principles of federation, the 
result will be equally beneficial to both 


W rids. 





Some Reliable Books on 
A pplication of Psychology 
to Business 


CHOLOGY IN ADVERTISING, by Albert T 
Poffenberger, A. W. Shaw Company. Chi 
ro. 


tr 


IE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUGGESTION, bv B. Sidis. 
Db. Appleton & Co. New York City. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN BUSINESS RELATIONS, by A. J. 
Snow. A. W. Shaw Company. Chicago 


BUSINESS Power TuHrovren PsycuHonocy, by 
Edgar J. Swift. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
New York City. 


SELECTING AND TRAINING OF SALESMEN, by 
Kenagy and Yoakum. MeGraw-Hill Book 
Co. New York City. 


THE MIND OF THE Bryer, by Harry D. Kitson. 
The Maemillan Co. New York City. 


ESSENTIALS OF PsycHOLoGy, by W. B. Pills 
bury. The Macmillan Co. New York City. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING AND ADVERTISING, by 
dw. K. Strong. MeGraw-Hill Book Co. 
New York City. 

PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING, by D. Starch 


The Baker & Taylor Co. New York City 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MANAGEMENT, by L. M. 
Gilbreth. The Macmillan Co. New York 
City. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP, by Henry E. 
fralle. The Century Co. New York City. 


ADVERTISING, by George H. Sheldon. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. New York City. 


Jupging Human Cuaracter, by H. L. Holling- 
worth. D. Appleton & Co. New York City. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN DarLy Lire, by Carl E. Sea- 
shore. D. Appleton & Co. New York City. 
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Always 
an invitation to 


the pause that refreshes 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


prink 


Delicious and Refi reshing 


- 


over &% MILLEN 
A DAY 


HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 











HANDICRAFT | FOR YOUR CLUB 


lustrated above, made of 
genuine bell metal, beau 
tifully toned and highly 
polished 





Mexican hand woven beautifully de. 
signed baskets, Aztec pottery, hand. 
kerchiefs, center-pieces, beads, etc. 
in great variety. To introduce this 
line we make up three assortments 
at $2.50, $5.00, and $7.50 each, post 
paid. Each assortment consists of 
one large basket and several small 
ones; also samples of other Mexican 
handicraft, and the value is fully 
guaranteed. If you are not pleased 
when you receive the assortment 
return it post-paid and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. The 
smaller baskets make unique favors, 
Send your order now to 


TOM PHILLIPS 1252 ELM STREET 


Santa Rosa, Rio Grande Valley Cincinnati, Ohio 
TEXAS 


Complete With Striker 
$18.00 
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NO DULL EVENINGS *®* NO DULL SUNDAYS 


Your home away from home 


When you're traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts 


of a Statler. Enjoy 


Radice when you throw 


you press a valve — the 


door —a good library at 


lamp at your bed-head 


ery without asking — 


a switch — ice-water when 
morning paper under your 

your disposal —a reading 
your private bath — station- 
and Statler Service. 


All these things — whatever the price of your room — 


at no extra cost. 


The,» organization of 
00 ae Lin 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hote! Buffalo) 
DETROIT ’ 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Five of the seven are official Rotary Hotels 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


x padioin everyroom * 
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Div ann CONTINENTAL cw 


& 
INTEREST! 


The saving that results from use 
of the service offered by Trans 
Continental Freight often repre- 
sents the interest on great amounts 
of working capital 





This is a feature which every busi- 
ness man must want to consider, 
and one inte which we are willing 
to go personally in detail. 


Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 
to be. 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Telephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 
7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 








NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


Now—a new garage adjoining— You 
can drive your car right into Hotel 
Sherman. 

1700 ROOMS—Each with Bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 
Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
eago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. You will find a real 

Rotary welcome here. 


Ernest Ryfield 
President 


Frank W. Bering 


Vice Pres. and Man. Dir 








NORTHEY 


Freezers, Display Cases, 
Coolers and 


REFRIGERATORS 


for All Purposes 
Any Size, Style or 


NORTHEY MEG. CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
“Ss EE THE HUMP” Agencies in Most Large Cities 


_“*Waterleo direct to you’”’ 


wey, ROTARY SEALS 


E Oy ¥ Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Officia! 

x > Colors. $1.00 per 100 $7.50 per 1000 
\ eS International Hatters Supply Co., Inc. 

‘cdl 14 West 4th Street New York, N.Y. 


NOR THEY 
“PATENT! COOLER 
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Is your Rotary Club 
giving a 


arty? 


We’re ready to help you with: 
Distinctive favors for the ladies 
Souvenirs for members 
Clever novelties Entertaining stunts 
Colorful paper hats and decorations 
Noisemakers Balloons Serpentines 
Rotary catalog of party supplies 
and suggestions sent upon request 
The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 
500 W. Adams St. Chicago 


oh 
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Vocational Servic: 


(Continued from page 40) 


Five-Minute Talks 


ROBABLY one of the most e: 

able and beneficial programs 
any club can present is made up 
number of short vocational talk 
club members. It has been learned t 
while it is often refreshing and st 
lating to have talks by visitors, the 
makes the best headway by hea 
from its own members. Some ¢ 
particularly smaller clubs, make 
point to hear once during the year { 
each member on the subject of his | 
ness—the way in which he applies 
tary, and the service his business 
ders to society. These talks ar 
reality direct obligations of every 
cational-service committee if these « 
mittees are actively performing t} 
function of helping the club men 
bring their vocations to Rotary. 

All five-minute speakers should « 
fine their remarks to their own busi: 
or profession—the subject with wh 
they wrestle the greater part of t 
waking hours and upon which they 
qualified by experience to speak wit 
authority. Here are some suggest 
for the five-minute speaker. Let him t: 

1. What is the function of his 
ness or profession? What is its fund 
mental service to society? 

2. In what specific way is he mal 
concrete application of Rotary’s ; 
ciples of service to his own busin 
or professional activity? 

3. Instances of the evidence that fa 
dealing in his business or vocation h: 
been profitable to him or others in |! 
vocation. 

4. What are the outstanding evils 
wrong practices found in his trade 
profession? What definite work is | 
ing done to correct these evils. 


Court of Ethics 

There was described in the July iss 
of this magazine a program plan us 
by the Lafayette (Indiana) Rota 
Club, in which the club was divid 
into several groups by vocations for t 
discussion of Rotary ideals as they 
late to the respective vocations. 
somewhat similar idea was develo} 
this past year by the Belleville (0 
tario) Rotary Club under the capa! 
leadership of Tom Webster. The pi: 
was conducted according to the foll 
ing rules: 

1. The club will be divided into se\ 
juries (or committees), each jury ha 
ing to decide its own ethical question « 


| questions. 


2. Ten minutes will be allowed 1 
the discussion of the questions, all juri 
having their discussions at the san 
time. 

3. Members of juries will confine 
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ir attention to discussion by their 


wn jury. 

t. In each case the answer to the 
iestion must be a definite “Yes” or 
No”: in ease of a vote any majority 
ciding the issue. If the vote is equal, 
vote of the foreman will count as 
. in order to decide. 

5. After the definite “Yes” or “No” 

e jury may add any rider or recom- 

endation. 

6. The gong will sound again at the 
nd of ten minutes, when, if a decision 
has not already been reached, the fore- 
nan of each jury will immediately take 


a vote. 
7. One minute later each foreman 
will be called upon to announce the 


iry’s decision. The foreman will read 
the question and then the decision of 
the jury, stating the count (e.g., by a 
majority of 7 to 5) and also any rider 
1 recommendation. 

8. In the event of reaching a quick 
decision, the juries are at liberty to 
render decisions on the questions of the 
other juries, and such decisions should 
their 
questions. 


be announced after decision on 
their own question or 

9, Members are specially requested 
to assist in carrying out the program as 
efficiently and expeditiously as possible 
by joining their right juries and ob- 
serving the above rules. 

10. A guest may either remain in 
the same group as his host or be placed 
by host in what he considers most suit- 
able jury. They are invited to join in 
the discussions but their right to vote 
is at the option of the foreman of the 
jury in each case. 

11. The committee it to be 
clearly understood that these questions 
are purely hypothetical. 

12. The usher’s duties are to 
that his group are collected and keep 
together. 

13. Grouping so many 
professions has presented some diffi- 
culties, so it is hoped that members will 
accept their grouping for the purpose 
of these discussions. 

To give a more complete picture of 
these juries, the statement of facts and 
the questions to be decided upon, a com- 
plete set-up of the groups follows: 

JuRY No.1 Wholesale and Retail 
First Question Before Jury No. 1 

A certain store specializing in the 
sale of coats and gowns purchased a 
large quantity of ladies’ silk stockings, 
which they sold at 25 cents per pair 
under cost, solely for the purpose of 
attracting ladies to the store and then 
selling them expensive coats or gowns. 
They set down the loss on the stockings 
to advertising. The wholesaler who 
supplied these stockings at a low quan- 
tity price, knowing the purpose for 
which they were intended and realizing 
that his regular trade would be indig- 


wishes 


see 


diversified 


nant about it, packed them under a 
special brand, so that they would not be 


recognized as his line. 


(a) Was the manufacturer's conduct 
ethical? 
(b) Was the retailer’s action ethical? 


Second Question Be fore Jury No 

Is a man justified in attempting to 
purchase at a wholesale price for his 
personal use an article which he does 
not handle or consume in his own busi- 
ness? 

Clubs of any size may use this plan, 
altering it only in respect to the group- 
ing of the classifications to comprise 
each jury and determining the number 
The Belle- 
ville club (68 members) presented this 


of juries to be appointed. 


program composed of seven juries at a 
single meeting. Those clubs wishing to 
secure complete details of the Belleville 
plan, names of juries, and other infor- 
mation, may do so by communicating 
with the secretary of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Club Service 


An Attendance Plan 
called to 
that 
Rotary. 


T has been our attention 


several attendance is 


Perhaps 


times 
over-emphasized in 
occasionally we do stress a 100 per cent 
meeting and lose sight of the fact that 
a perfect attendance average in itself is 
of no value. The value of good attend- 
ance lies in the fact that a greater num- 
ber of Rotarians are “exposed” to the 
influence of Rotary by repeated attend- 
Many plans have been evolved to 
stimulate attendance. Club presidents 
have appealed to the loyalty of the 
members and have called attention to 


ance, 


the obligation which a member ac- 
cepted upon his election. 
The fact that Rotarians are priv- 


ileged to make up their attendance six 
days immediately before and six days 
immediately after the date of meeting of 
their own club, is one of the greatest 
encouragements to better acquaintance- 
ship that Rotary offers. Rotarians who 
travel and necessarily make up their 
attendance at other clubs, are, as a rule, 
enthusiastic and well informed. Their 
contact with business and professional 
men in other cities widens their horizon, 
increases their knowledge of conditions 
in other cities, and encourages a wider 
circle of friends. A Rotarian who has 
never attended any meeting but that 
of his own club has missed one of the 
splendid opportunities and privileges of 
Rotary. 

Even though there is no necessity for 
making up attendance it is a splendid 
thought to visit neighboring clubs, ex- 
tend to them the greetings of your club 
membership, the warm 
friendship and hospitality which greets 
the visitor, and take back with you a 


experience 
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A boat on the Nil 





Directly before you is the Sphir 
the Pyran ids. OF in the distance 
Cairo. Ceiro—the mas 
mysterious. The thrilling, throboing 
Orient. Cairo, the ancient—the un 
changed civilization of a thousand 
years. Bournous-clad men. Veiled 
women. Carnival-like Bazaar 
Hustle and bustle. Dark, narrov 
streets. Mosques, Minarets, Aral 
camels, donkeys, hawkers. A gas¢ 
a laugh, a thrill every second. Faster 
than you can take it all in. That 
Cair And Cairo is but ‘one 
the many dazzling Arabian Niat 


adventures on the 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th 


WY 4 


r th > 
t, the 


HHHiCe 


The Homeric—one of the 
foremost ships—115 roo 
connected with private bath —the 
largest steamer to the Mediterranean 
—takes you to all the right place 
at the right time — 14,000 mile 


- 
AS ; 

{ ) YS 
US 1yY>. 


Casablanca, Pa } 
Barcelona, Valetta, } 
Nicosia and Ajaccio are new 
ports added to an already won 
drous itinerary. Two weeks in Egypt 
—the Holy Land; generous stay- 
over privileges. Return is via 
England on the Majestic, Olymr 


or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook 8 Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Baltimore Washington 


> s Angeles 


Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago St. Louis 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


San Franc sc 


in co-operation with 


Wagons-Lits Co. 














Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch- 
strong, healthy, efficient— you must know how 
and what to eat. 


The body is a machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under favor- 
able conditions will the body do its most 
efficient work. 
‘Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a con- 
densed set of health rules —every one of which 
may be easily followed at home. It tells how 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific research. 
[t will give you a new idea of life and its possi- 
bilities. 
The book is free. Write for it now. 


The ' THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 
Box 22, Battle Creek, Mich. 
| , , 
Battle Creek | Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR 
° ° | HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
Sanitarium pun 
Box 22 | Street 
Battle Creek, Mich. ! “*Y 
, State 































It’s Easy! With our new plan you 
ean start with beginners and be 
pendy for concert in 60 to 90 days. 
Benefit from our experience in or- 
ganizing thousands of successful 
bands. Factory experts handle all 
details, arrange proper instrumen- 
tation, provide group instruction, 
and finance equipment. Success 
assured. Any group anywhere. 
No experience necessary. 
Write for this 
FREE Book 
Write now for val- 
uable FREE Book, 
**Band Organizing 
Made Easy.”’ 
Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
2958 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 





THIS SPORTY LAWN GAME 
IS FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
If you've never played Neal Obstacle Golf, 
ask your sporting goods dealer or write us 
for descriptive folder. 

NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF | 


The Mason Mfg. Co. Dept. R So. Paris, Maine 
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higher regard and respect for 


| neighbors. 


A Courtesy Booklet 

The Rotary Club of Portland, Ma 
presents to each visitor a courtesy b 
let. This booklet contains a numbe) 
cards which can be detached and wt 
offer information regarding the yx 
of interest in the city and also ad) 
tance to the local theater, city-hall 
cert, and other interesting places. 
visitor with one of these booklets in 


| possession is insured many privile; 
| and courtesies from local officials a 


business concerns. 

It provides, among other things, 
golf privileges, automobile privile; 
and personally conducted tours. 

On the back of this booklet is a 
of neighboring clubs, the day, time, : 
place of their meeting. 

Other clubs will undoubtedly be 


| terested in this plan. 





| Aims and Objects Committee Plan 


Much has been said and written ab: 
the plan of committee organization 
recommended under the Aims ar 
Objects plan, its many advantages 0\ 
the former haphazard and irregula 
committee arrangements. As a simpli 
matter of mechanics the Aims and Ob- 
jects plan offers many advantages. It 
follows generally the basic business 
principle that the work of all depart 
ments and branches should be co-ord 
nated and have a definite objectiv: 
which is in harmony with the objectiv: 
of all other departments or branches 
The position of general manager or head 
of a large business corporation wit! 
many specialized branches is analogous 
to the position of the chairman of th: 
Aims and Objects committee. He is not 
primarily concerned with the details of 
any one particular phase of work, but 
he is responsible for the co-ordination of 
all departments and all phases of work 
so that the results may be in harmony 
with the general objective of the organ- 
ization or club. 

The Aims and Objects plan as recon 
mended by Rotary International is ger 
erally recognized as offering a solutior 
of the question of internal club ma 
chinery. As an example of this we r¢ 


| member an instance some years ag 





| where the program committee of a ce: 


tain club, responsible for all progran 

for the entire year, made arrangements 
for the details of all programs, befor 
it was discovered that several very im 
portant activities of the club were en 
tire!y left out. The classification con 

mittee and the boys’ work committee had 
no place in this program. These com- 
mittees without the knowledge of the 
program committee had carried out cer- 
tain investigations and had attained cer- 
tain results, and now found no place on 
the program to bring their investiga- 
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ns and results to the attention 
club membership. 

{n Aims and Objects committee, on 
hand, would 
tain programs to these committees, 
that the work which had been carried 
the which had 
could brought before 


other have assigned 


been 
the 


and results 


iched be 
Many such instances have occurred. 
n the last year, since the Aims 

Objects plan has been definitely 
ypted by the majority of clubs, it is 
ry noticeable that the program diffi- 
ties of clubs generally have lessened. 
International 


Withi 
itn 


office, 
me years ago, received many requests 


The secretary’s 
m clubs for assistance in arranging 
e details of the following week’s pro- 
ram. Because of the more generally 
procedure of planning 
year in advance, 
nquiries have noticeably lessened. 
A plan which is being followed more 
and more, particularly in the smaller 
ibs is, that of the 
lub is appointed as chairman or mem- 


accepted pro- 


grams one such 


every member 


ber of a committee. Where this is 
feasible it should be done. In the larger 
bs, of course, such arrangements 


1uld become cumbersome. However, 
th a membership of fifty or less it is 
very easily possible. The programs are 
definitely assigned for the entire year 
that each committee has ample time 
to arrange the programs for which it 
responsible. One to 
all possible delays sent 
appointments and pro- 
gram assignments for the year to each 
ember by registered mail. 


club in order 
nsure against 


the committee 


Community Service 


The New York Legion of Jarors 
§ he Rotary Club of New York cer- 
tainly believes that community serv- 
ice should not be restricted to any one 
activity, but should be spread out to 
meet any situation for the benefit of 
the community. 

One of its latest activities which has 
received very favorable commendation 
from the public press, public officials, 
and others particularly interested, is 
the formation by the “Better Citizen- 
ship Committee of Unit No. 1” of the 
“Legion of Jurors.” The situation in- 
volving crime and delinquency in the 
United States is such, that only recently 
President Hoover issued a call for public 
cooperation in an effort to combat law- 
The service which the New 
York Rotary Club is now rendering in 
thi worthy of the most 
serious consideration by all interested 
in the welfare of the people. 

The objects of the “Legion of Volun- 
teer Jurors” are best set forth 
pamphlet which reads in part 
follows: 


essness, 


his respect, is 


in a 


as 


of 








LEGION OF VOLUNTEER JURORS OF THE 
ROTARY CLUB OF NEW YORK 
UNIT No. 1 
A movement to (1) Rais , 
of Juries, and (2) Impro N oudi 

tions under which Jurors s 

OBJECTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
Unit No. 1 is composed of Voluntes 

Jurors from the Rotary Club of Nev 

York. 

“Remember your experience the last time 
you served as a juror? Vossibly you felt 
that no one in the court had nv regard for 
your time or patience, or for the tax-payers 
money, 

It is no wonder that the busy business 
man rebels at the intolerable wastes under 
the present (lack of) system methods. 
And vet, when we have a case of our own 
in court, we want it tried before a jury of 
high calibre. 

The present system has resulted in the 


loss of from one to two million dollars of 
New York City tax-payers’ money during 
the past five years, 

What can be done to stop these losses? 
low can Wwe Tralise the quality of urors ? 
It can be done. 

Judge FE. R. Finch, in the February 25rd 
issue of the “New York Law Journal,” 
quoted Mr. Owen D. Young as follows: “I 
think that the business man could help a 
great deal, but it would be necessary to do 
it in some organized form.” 

A group of prominent business men, each 
affliated with large organizations, have 
carefully studied the system and methods 
now in use in New York City, and have con 
ferred with other business men and with 


leaders of the bench, bar, and press. Their 


judgment is that the suggested reform must 


start from an organization of business men, 


who themselves must be willing to do their 
duty as citizens and serve as jurors when 
called, and report on actual conditions to a 
central offiice, where the accumulated data 
can be furnished to the proper authorities. 

So this group, working in cooperation 
with the Association of Grand Jurors of 
New York County, have organized Unit 
No. 1, and are mobilizing the “Legion of 
Volunteer Jurors.” 

THE OBJECTIVES ARE: 

First: To improve the conditions under 
Which jurors now serve by continually urg 
ing the establishment of Juror-Assembly 
rooms In every trial courthouse in New 
York County, and by cooperating with the 


nuthorities, These pooling-assembly rooms | 
will have desks, telephones, ete.. for the eon 

venience of jurors waiting to be impaneled. 
Ilere the jurors will assemble: be 
nnd excused or selected by the court 
examined, rejected, or select 
When impaneled 


court 


examined | 
be | 
orneys | 
will be escorted to the 
proper room, 


This plan, a slight modification of which 


is already in force in Newark, Buffalo, Chi 
cago, ete... we believe will. (a) produ: e 
panels early in the day: (b) will reduce by 


nearly one-half the number summoned: (c) 
will 


add greatly to jurors’ comfort and 
thereby result in a higher calibre of men 
being willing to serve; (d) will result in 
savings of millions of dollars of tax-payers 
money and time. 


N¢é cond: 
tunities of 


To develop the potential oppor 
jury service, whereby many of 


the best citizens who are now exempted or 
excused will volunteer for jury service. <A 
responsible official states that more than 
5O per cent of the 60.000 men called for 
jury service in New York County in 1927 
were excused. 

Yet, it is true, as one volunteer juror 
says, “We cannot expect just verdicts from 


our juries unless we help to give 
Third: To outline and 
members of responsible organizations a 


them 
the 


prac 
pra 


Suggest to 


Bet your tour 
be an 
adventure 


4 





» 
| lan your trip so you will alway 
stop ata recognized hotel-where high 
standards are maintained, where the 
food is appetizing, the rooms clean 
and comfortable—where risks are 
avoided and respectability is assured. 
Where 
“Your hotel manager is never a stranger” 


Hotels in the United System 
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of a Good Hotel 
UNE E ep 





HOREES 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 W. 45th St., New 


ork City 
FRANK A. DUDLEY, Prestd 
wonnreal ee Bite 
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THE CIGAR KING 


orrers vou 50 oF n15 


PRIVATE BRAND 


OLD FASHION 
ee 


AT THE specie Q5O 
PRICE OF ‘aaresanaees 


AM making this offer be- 
cause I want you toknow my 
own private brand cigar. It 
has delighted connoisseurs. 
Thousands of men alloverthe 
world prefer it to any other. 





How I Can Afford It 


I do not spend a cent for bands, 
decorated labeis, or fancy boxes. 
I do not risk a cent on credit. I 
save money by mass produc 
tion. I buy large quantities of 
the finest tobacco direct from 
the grower in Cuba for spot 
cash. 





FREE 


Until October Sth, I will 
give readers of this publica 
tion, with their first order 
only, a free sample case con 
taining a selection of twelve | | 
of our finest, best selling || | 
cigars, priced up to $30.00 a 
huncred. 











Your Money Back | 


—if you don’t get three times 
the value in supreme smoking 
pleasure. Smoke as many of 
these cigars as you like. If you | 
are dissatisfied, send back the 
rest. I'll gladly refund your 
money in full. 

I have been established since 


1903. References: Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, 5th 
Ave., N. Y., or any bank in 


U.S. or Cuba. 
Just One Stipulation 


I reserve the right to return 
your money after the limited 
quantity of sample cases avail- 
able has been distributed. 

Order Now! Send check or pay 
the postman. We pay all deliv- 
ery charges. 








PRES.,. EDWIN Cl GAR CO. 


















Without loss of effici- 

ency you can save as muchas 90% 

on cost of additional filing equipment 

by transferring present records into Quik-Lok 

Storage Files—and using same files again. Quik- 
Loks cost less than interest and deprecia- 


EUEICLONE 3005 
STORACE fi £ 


Investigate 
REE 


Today. 
Sample File sent 
on request, Free post-\\¢ 
age paid. Write today | 
KAY DEE CO., 
3518 So, 36th Street 
Lincoln, Neb 









HARRIS TWEED 


The cream of Scotch Homespuns and aris- 
tocrat of allsports wear. Direct from the 
makers. Suit-lengths cut to order and 
sent postage paid. Patterns free on stating 
shades desired. 


534 Stornoway, Scotland 
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means of exercising a constructive 
in our courts by forming units of 


tical 
influence 


volunteer jurors among their own members. 

Members of the Legion will receive and 
fill out a special report form after they have 
completed their jury service. On it the 
volunteer juror will specify: number of 
days he reported for service; number of 
hours of actual service: number of hours 
idle awaiting service; number of cases on 
which he served; number of times chal- 
lenged and why; attitude of court attend- 
ants: intimidations of witnesses: needless 
delays, ete., with such constructive criti 


cisms as he may wish to make. 

These pooled experiences, from so large a 
number of jurors, when assembled and tab 
ulated at the headquarters office of the unit, 
will supply the basis for definite reports on 


actual conditions. 

Fourth: To reduce the frequency of 
service for each individual. 

lifth: To make it possible for the lay- 


man to assume his reciprocal responsibility 
with the bench and bar, for a well-balanced 
administration of justice. 

No change in the law is required in New 


York State to establish the assembly-rooms, 


In 1911, the state legislature amended Sec- 
tion 610 of the judiciary law, and em- 
powered courts of record to make jurors 


interchangeable. 

Mr. Frederick O’ Bryne, commissioner of 
jurors, County of New York, said recently, 
“I feel that the scheme of a Legion of 
Volunteer Jurors is an excellent means of 
getting more willing jury service and 
bound to result in much good.” 

Leaders of the bench seem to welcome the 
plan. Both the supreme court of New 
York County and the municipal court in 
New York City are inaugurating assembly- 
rooms for a period of trial. In referring to 
the plan, a recent editorial stated, “As a 
rule, important changes in court procedure 
come about so slowly that the progress 
made in the last few months towards sim- 
pler, more economical methods of jury serv- 
may fairly be described as remarkable.” 

The statement of Mr. Robert Appleton, 
president of the Association of Grand Jurors 
New York County, is of interest: 

“This association most heartily endorses 
the patriotic action of the Rotary Club of 
New York in offering iis membership and 
full coOperation in an attempt to improve 
the standard of jury service in this city. 

“If other organizations would do the 
same, corporations and public citizens would 
fall in line, and the increased number of 
intelligent jurors available should reduce 
the frequency of service and more equitably 
divide this duty among our citizens. 

“Men of responsibility and experience on 
juries would be able to correct the 
uncomfortable conditions, and archaic meth- 
ods now in use for the selection and handling 
of juries and the service be made an ex- 
perience of interest and profits.” 

During the past year, this movement has 
been privately financed. Countless hours 
have been devoted by busy men. 

Unit No. 1 is composed of volunteer jurors 


1S 


ice 


on 


soon 


from the Rotary Club of New York. The 
work will be carried on by the setter 
Citizenship Committee.” The Rotary Club 
of New York has not only offered its co- 
operation to the commissioner of jurors of 
the County of New York, but has turned 
over its roster of members. Unit No. 1 is 


anxious to codperate with other responsible 
organizations in the formation of additional 
units. 

Will YOU coéncerate 
and become a Voli 

Please sign the enrollment blank and mail 
it to Unit No. 1, Legion of Volunteer Jurors, 
Rotary Club of New York, Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, N. Y. 


with this movement 


tecr Juror? 
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| Advertising Service 
By Agency Executives 


TRICT adherence to the policy of per 
sonal service by principals is an mp 
tant factor in the success of so m: 
of the campaigns created for our clients 
Here is an agency big enough in ex; 
rience and proved ability to give you 
highly valuable service. “Small enough ¢ 
enable its executives to give your ad 
tising and sales promotional work their 
personal supervision. 





Your advertising may need a new sla 

. a fresh basic idea. ..a definite pla 
of procedure. Let us discuss the job y 
havetodo. Anexecutive will call, if yo 
say the word. No obligation, of cours 


| SHIELDS &~ VANDEN, Inc 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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Official 
Rotary 
Flag 


Our Specialty 
U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 


prices. Badges and Banners 
Send for Catalogue. 
GEORGE LAUTERER CO. 


222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U.S.A 
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The Rotary Club Meets 
on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


indsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 


_| IN MONTREAL 
| plier 




















DO YOU WANT 


Bound Volumes of 
THE ROTARIAN 


or Binders for keeping a 
Year's Numbers together? 


Write 
THE ROTARIAN | 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago | 





























Reproduction from a color photograph of El Contento, the 


and in- 
Tree 


Among prominent persons 
tutions served by Davey 
Surgeons are the following: 
HON. EVANS WOOLLEN 
GREENWICH,CONN., 
TREE ASSOCIATION 
ERLANGER COTTON MILLS 
MICHAEL F. CUDAHY 
KANSAS CITY PARK BOARD 
SIR THOMAS TATE 
RANDOLPH-MACON SCHOOL 
ROBERT BACON FARM 
RUTH DEAN 
C. SIDNEY SHEPARD 


Most people have had an instinctive love 
of nature, even before the time when “‘the 
groves were God’s first temples.”’ But few 
seemed to realize that trees were actually 
living, breathing things and subject to 
disease and death. More particularly, no 
one ever dreamed that anything could be 
done to save them. 





Then John Davey came into the world; 
and because he was an unusual lover of 
nature, he chose to acquire training in 
horticulture. 


Before his time trees were more or less 
generally the victims of neglect and often 
of abuse. John Davey conceived a great 
idea; he studied the sciences to provide 





R.1 
re; Washington; Ch 
Detroit; Grand Rapids 


Branch offices: New York; Boston; Providence Hartford, Cor 
Buffalo; Toronto; Philadelphia; Balti 


Louisville; New Orleans; Indianapolis 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


: Stamford, € 
trlotte, N. 
; Chicag 





a basis for his theories, and then worked 
out a systematic method of treating trees 
to save them. This was nearly a half cen- 
tury ago. 

Only occasionally is a man permitted to give the 
world a new idea. John Davey did more than this. 


He created a philosophy, built 
science and based on the essential! principle that the 


around his new 
tree isa living, breathing organism. 

To him this whole thing became a great ideal. 
Under his forceful and devoted leadership there 
was developed a system of principles in practice and 
conduct, of business and professional ethics. 

No man can continue in the Davey Organiza- 
tion, although John Davey has been dead six years, 
unless he remains true to the science, the philosophy 
and the ideals of the founder. You can trust Davey 
Tree Surgeons I hey Ww ill do only those things that 


ought to be done in your interest. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 245 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Pittsfield, Ma 
itlanta; Pittsb h; ¢ 
»; Minne polis; St Loui 


{lhany; Montreal; Rochester; 
Toledo; Columbus; ( 


; Kan 1s Ciuly 


noinnat,; 


Send for local re prese ntative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 
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MARTIN L. DAVEY, President and General Manager 
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WuiLe every hour is telephone hour, there 
are certain periods of the day better than 
others to place your inter-city calls. Be- 
tween the hours of 9.30 a.m. and 11.30 
a.m., for instance, executives are busy 
answering correspondence, seeing visitors 
and attending to other details. Your calls 

those that do not have to go through 
immediately—are more likely to receive 
undivided attention if made in the less 
crowded periods of the business day. 

In fact, many business men prefer 
being called by telephone before 9.30 
in the morning, others just before 2 





o'clock, and still others after 4.in the after- 
noon. Telephone calls to other cities are 
easy and convenient, and the time and 
money they save are surprising. A New 
York executive had a business matter to be 
settled in Indianapolis. He was too busy to 
go. He placed a telephone call and made the 
round-trip without leaving his office. 

The Bismarck branch of a packing con- 
cern estimates that it saves $2450 a month in 
costs and time out of the office by the use of 
inter-city calls. Calling bynumber takes 
less time. Bell Telephone Service is 
Convenient .. . Economical . . . Universal. 


R. RA. DONNELLEY 42S 
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